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Fic. 1.—ORIGINAL ELEVATION, ATTRIBUTED TO PALLADIO, USED BY 
Lorp BURLINGTON FOR GENERAL WADE’'s HOUSE 
Sheet 11, vol. xvii, Burlington-Devonshire Collection 


Inigo Jones as a Collector 


BY WILLIAM GRANT KEITH. 


tect’s drawings can have for the layman, it is rather 

surprising that so many examples of the work even 
of the great masters of the past have survived. Architec- 
tural drawings of pictorial or decorative value are, of course, 
in a different category, but for those of severely practical 
character it would be thought there was little chance of 
their preservation for long. It is not every architect who 
can make such provision for the keeping of his work as 
did Sir John Soane. For the preservation of two of the 
most valuable collections of architectural drawings in 
England, the work of Inigo Jones and John Webb, we have 
to thank two eighteenth-century amateurs, Dr. George 
Clarke and Lord Burlington. 

The collection of drawings by Inigo Jones in its original 
state, and before its dispersal some years after the death of 
John Webb, must have been a very considerable one. For 
it contained, besides the drawings connected with his 
official and other architectural work made during a long 
and active life, the numerous designs for the staging and 
costume of the masques. In addition to these were the 
earlier drawings made by Inigo Jones in the course of his 
architectural studies abroad. His two visits to Italy alone 
must have been productive of a mass of material. Speaking 
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‘These numbers refer to marks on the drawings indicated in 
the text of pages 106-108, 
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(eects drawings the very limited interest an archi- 





of his master as an “‘ admirer of antiquities,” Webb says: 

I have lying by me the chiefest of all Christendom 
designed by his own hand... .’* We have also to 
reckon on the fact that both as student and collector Inigo 
Jones had acquired many drawings by Italian masters. 
By the time that Webb retired from practice the dual 
collection must have been greatly enlarged, for he survived 
Inigo Jones twenty years. 

Although there may be no proof in black and white that 
Inigo Jones’s drawings passed into the possession of Webb, 
the internal evidence is too strong to be denied. For even 
in their present fragmentary and dismembered state, and 
after having passed through various hands, the drawings 
of master and pupil are still to be found together in each 
of the main collections. Work which Webb carried out 
independently and often many years after his master’s death 
lies side by side with some of the earliest work by Inigo 
Jones. Thus with the masque drawings (of all periods) at 
Chatsworth are also Webb’s designs for theatrical work 
at Whitehall executed so late as 1665. Again, in the 
Burlington-Devonshire collection, with Webb’s own 
drawings of the King Charles II Block at Greenwich 
(dated 1663-70) are Inigo Jones’s drawings for the 
Queen’s House drawn over thirty years previously. 
Similar instances may also be noted among the drawings 
at Worcester College. In the passage quoted above we 


* Webb (John), Vindication of Stone-Heng Restored, etc., 
1655, p. 118, 
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have Webb's own word for his ownership of draw ings by 
Inigo Jones.* 

Webb did his best to prevent the dispersal of his collec- 
tion, bequeathing it to his son William with instructions 
for its preservation intact,* but evidently it did not long 
remain so. Webb died in 1672 and only nine years later 
appears the first notice of the dismemberment of the 
collection. This occurs in Aubrey’s biographical note on 
Inigo Jones, where it is stated that John Oliver, the City 
Surveyor, ‘‘ hath all his (Jones’s) papers and designes, 
not only of St. Paul’s Cathedral, etc., and the Banquetting- 
house, but his designs of all White hall suiteable to the 
Banquetting-house, The section of Aubrey’s 
MSS. containing Jones’s life is dated 1681, so the breaking 
up of the collection had apparently begun at this time, if 
no earlier.? 

Michael Burghers, the painter, is the next person to be 
found in possession of at least one volume, and that the 
most famous, from the library of Inigo Jones, for the 
annotated copy of Palladio now in the Library of Worcester 
College, Oxford, bears the inscription on one of the 
preliminary flyleaves, ‘‘ Michael Burghers, his book of 
architecture 1694 April 21.’ Later, the Palladio passed 
into the possession of Dr. George Clarke, who, beneath 
the earlier inscription just quoted, writes ‘‘ Bought of 
M. Burghers March 3° 1708.9 GC.” This was probably 
an isolated purchase, for Dr. Clarke is said to have acquired 
the considerable portion of the drawings by Inigo Jones 
and Webb he amassed, with a number of books from the 
joint library, from the widow of William Webb.§ These 
form the Worcester College Collection. 

From what source and at what date Lord Burlington 
secured the large number of drawings by Jones and Webb, 
originally housed in his villa at Chiswick and now divided 
between Chatsworth and the R.I.B.A. Librarv, cannot be 
said. His collection may possibly represent some of the 
drawings mentioned by Aubrey as in Oliver’s possession. 
Two sketchbooks at Chatsworth containing drawings by 
Jones and Webb have Burlington’s autograph with the 
date ‘‘ May 5 1728,” but these were evidently acquired 
after the purchase of his main collection which provided 
the principal material for Kent’s Designs of Inigo Fones, 
first published in 1727. 

Lord Burlington’s collection, which included numerous 
architectural drawings by both Jones and Webb, with the 
rich series of designs for the masques, and the well 
known sketchbook that Inigo Jones had with him in 
Rome, was still intact in the library at Chiswick when it 
was divided into two portions in 1894. The bulk of the 
architectural drawings, with a bound set of drawings by 
Palladio and other Italian masters, were deposited in the 
Institute Library to form the Burlington-Devonshire 
Collection, while the masque drawings, etc., with a volume 


From another passage in the |indication of Stone-Heng 
Restored we know in what regard Webb held his master’s 
draughtsmanship, and it would have been his first care to secure 
the preservation of his drawings. ‘That the smallest scraps 
from the pen of Inigo Jones were valued by him is shown by 
one of the sketchbooks at Chatsworth containing a large number 
of figure and other studies by Jones. These sketches, many of 
which recall the figure studies in the ‘‘ Rome ”’ sketchbook, cut 
from larger sheets, have been carefully pasted into the book in 
order according to subject. Some of the pieces are less than an 
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of designs for the Palace of Whitehall and the sketchbooks 
were taken to Chatsworth. 

The Burlington-Devonshire Collection is naturally 
divided into two parts, the first comprising the English 
drawings, mounted on boards and kept loose in trays ; and 
the other, the Italian drawings, similarly mounted but 
bound in seventeen Russia-leather portfolios. ‘The titles 
stamped on their covers ascribe the whole of their contents 
to Palladio, and though there are many by other hands 
interspersed, the series still] comprises the most important 
and most numerous collection of drawings by that master 
in existence. ‘There is also a small number of unbound 
Italian drawings kept for convenience in the set of trays 
with the English drawings. 

The mounting of the ‘* Palladio ’’ drawings and their 
binding in the existing portfolios was, in the first instance, 
evidently the work of Lord Burlington, but at some time 
subsequently the portfolios were rebacked, and there is 
evidence that changes were made in their contents, so that 
they are not now in the condition in which Burlington left 
them. For example, in the summarised description of 
the drawings compiled by Professor 'T’. L. Donaldson and 
Ambrose Poynter in 1845, which they sent to the Abate 
\agrini, then writing a life of Palladio, who printed a full 
translation of their notes, it is stated that among other 
items Vol. XVII contained drawings of the Villa Madama 
and the Villa Papa Giulio, in Rome. There are no 
drawings of the former villa in the present collection and 
those of the Villa Papa Giulio now form part of the loose 
series of Italian drawings already mentioned. ‘These re- 
arrangements of the drawings were very likely made while 
the portfolios were being rebacked (presumably between 
1845 and 1892) and it is no doubt to this time that we owe 
certain insertions of fresh drawings. ‘These are easily 
identifiable owing to the notable difference between the 
original mounting boards (of uniform type throughout) 
and the whiter boards of the modern insertions. Happily, 
these are few in number. It is perhaps also due to the 
changes made at this period that frequent lapses occur 
in the arrangement of the drawings in the portfolios. 
The first seven volumes contain the series of reconstruc- 
tions of the Roman baths by Palladio, one volume being 
allotted to each building. But in the remaining volumes 
the scheme of grouping the drawings according to subject 
frequently breaks down and a certain intermingling takes 
place. By an extraordinary error a mount containing 
three drawings by John Webb is inserted in Vol. XIII 
(Sheet 11). It seems improbable that such a slip would 
have passed uncorrected in Lord Burlington’s time. 

The first knowledge we have of Lord Burlington being 
the possessor of drawings by Palladio is the publication by 
him in 1730 of a selection from the series of the Roman 
inchsquare. ‘That they owe their preservation to Webb cannot 
b2 doubted, for the extra leaves, both at the beginning and end 
of the volume, are filled with a series of his notes on Palladio's 
text illustrated with his own sketches. 

Che will of John Webb. 
Aubrey (J.).. Brief Lives, edited by A. Clark, 1898, vol. 2, 


p. 10. 
§ Vertue MSS. (British Museum Add. MSS. 23069, 
f. 35). 


Magrini (A.), Memorie intorno la vita e le opere di Andrea 
Palladio, etc., 1846, Pp. 202 et seq. 
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baths under the title Fabbriche Antiche disegnate da 
Andrea Palladio. 'This rare volume was privately printed 
in a very limited edition, chiefly for presentation among his 
circle, and purports to give the Palladio originals in 
facsimile. Strangely enough, the plates were issued without 
any descriptive letterpress, and in many instances they 
are printed without titles, but in a brief preface, couched 
in Italian, which he addressed to the cognoscenti Burling- 
ton, in describing his find of .the original drawings, 
explains the omission. 

He says, in effect, that Palladio’s references in his 
published writings to another work of his dealing with 


: 
' 
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found in the villa at Maser were chiefly those of the Baths. 
And this idea is strengthened if some of the drawings 
reproduced by Burlington be examined in the light of 
his description, where he speaks of Palladio having 
““ put the last touches to them,” evidently meaning that 
they were specially finished drawings. Now, out of the 
whole collection, it is particularly a certain number in the 
series of the Baths which might be so described, these 
drawings having all the appearance of being finished with an 
eye to the engraver. The entire series, it should be said, 
numbering fifty sheets, represents but a small portion of the 
whole collection in the portfolios—little more than one- 
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Fic. 5.—Copiis By JOHN WEEB OF PALLADIO’s PLANs (Figs. 6 & 7) 
(Plans 18—21, Sheet 63, Worcester College Collection) 


the antiquities of Rome “ filled me with a desire to 
recover such an inestimable treasure, and during my 
last travels in Italy I made unceasing search to that end. 
By good fortune I succeeded in finding many of these 
drawings, some of which are now published in the 
following plates. If only I might also have given the 
observations and notes which the famous author must 
certainly have prepared to accompany them, but my 
search for these was in vain. The drawings, bearing 
a great many of his characteristic notes, were found in 
the celebrated palace at Maser, in the Province of 
Treviso, which Palladio built for the nobleman, Daniel 
Barbaro, and where, it is said, he died. He had put the 
last touches to them, and they were lying rolled up 
together as if all in order for publication.’’ After calling 
attention to the fact that the drawings were executed 
to three different units of measurement, Burlington 
continues: “‘ Had their size not made it impossible, 
I should have included in this volume drawings of 
certain parts of the Baths, which were originally also 
in my possession; but I must omit them, as much 
for the reason I have given as for the fact that these 
particular drawings are not essential for the complete 
understanding of the others.’’ He then promises that 
the “‘ Baths will be followed by a second volume com- 
prising drawings of Arches, Theatres, Temples and 
other buildings of antiquity, by the same hand.” ‘The 
promised volume never appeared. 

One important piece of information is to be gleaned 
from this account, and that is that Burlington had made 
two acquisitions of drawings by Palladio. He was 
already the possessor of a certain number before under- 
taking this search. Though he by no means makes the 
matter plain, the impression he gives is that the drawings 





fifth. Burlington says nothing of the number of drawings 
in his possession, and leaves us equally ignorant of the 
source of his first acquisition. 

Lord Burlington, whose interest in art seems to have 
developed at an early age, paid his first visit to Italy 
as a youth of seventeen, when in the year 1712 he began 
the grand tour in company with his friend Thomas 
Coke, the future builder of Holkham. Coke remained 
abroad for six years, returning to England in 1718, 
and though it is not certain that Burlington was with 
him the whole of the time “‘ during a lengthy sojourn 
in Italy, the two young men were together. ... They 
prolonged their stay in Rome, Vicenza, Venice, and still 
longer in Florence ; while they soon became on terms 
of great intimacy with all the most eminent scholars 
and artists of the day.* In the Vitruvius Britannicus} 
there is a plate illustrating Burlington’s design for a 
casino in the ground of Chiswick House, which Campbell 
terms the “first essay of his lordship’s happy inven- 
tion,” dating it in the year 1717. If the statement 
can be trusted, then young Burlington possibly produced 
this design in Italy, which suggests that he was engaged 
in active architectural study there. At a later period 
Chiswick House and its grounds became the centre of 
Lord Burlington’s architectural activities. The plans 
for the famous Palladian villa were apparently first 
prepared by Campbell in 1727, but the finishing touches 
were not given to the building until 1736.{ It is just 
about this tiem that we get what is probably the earliest 
description of Burlington’s collection of drawings by 
Palladio. 

* Stirling (A. M. W.), Coke of Norfolk and His Friends, 1912. 

+ Vol. III, plate 26. 

t Draper (Warwick), Chiswick, 1923, p. 106, et seq. 
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Fic. 7.—ALTERNATIVE PLANS FOR A HOUSE 
(Sheet 12, vol. xvi, Burlington-Devonshire Collection) 
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6.—UNDESCRIBED PLAN OF A HOusE BY PALLADIO 
(Sheet 8, vol. xvi, Burlington-Devonshire Collection) 
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The Marquis Scipione Maffei, a historical writer of 
considerable repute in his day, then in the course of an 
antiquarian tour through Europe, spent some time in 
England between 1733 and 1736, and during his stay 
in London paid a visit to Lord Burlington at Chiswick, 
where he was shown the Palladio drawings. I quote 
the record of his visit from Magrini,* who takes the 


“ 


Fic. 8.—PLAN AND ELEVATION OF A HOUSE 


Sheet 16, vol xvii, Burlinet 


from a volume of Maffei’s Osservazio) 
Letterarie. Maffei is speaking of Lord Burlington, 
and says: ‘“‘ He has had the good fortune to acquire 
in Italy more than sixty original drawings by this great 
man (Palladio) . . . beautifully drawn by his own hand, 
and inscribed with his writing, which is still easily recog- 
nisable. A noble church of his design, doorways, 
arches. porticos, bridges, and buildings of every kind. 
* Op. cit. 


passage 
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A few years ago a house was build in London for a general 
from one of these designs, which was a great success 
and universally admired. Besides the architectural 
designs, other drawings are of value in the study of ancient 
architecture, for they comprise carefully executed drawings 
of the antiquities of Rome and elsewhere. All the 
baths with complete plans and elevations. The ancient 


»n-Devonshire Collection) 


remains of Verona are here, too, in detail, and notable 
among these are complete drawings of the theatre, 
giving all the dimensions.’”” These last had particular 
interest for Maffei, who .before commencing his tour 
had produced a weighty folio on the history and 
antiquities of that city. As for the general’s house, 
which had been built from one of Palladio’s designs, 
this was letting the cat out of the bag with a vengeance ! 
For it was none other than General Wade’s house in 
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Cork Street to which Maffei referred, and it is very inter- 
esting to find that the actual drawing utilized by Lord 
Burlington, still preserved in the collection, fully.proves 
the accuracy of Maffei’s statement. This is reproduced 
in Fig.1 (Sheet 11, Vol. XVII,B.-D.Coll.),and Burlington’s 
design (if it can be so termed) for Wade’s house follows the 
original with but minor variations in detail.* 

Maffei, it should be noted, speaks of Burlington’s 
purchase in Italy of ‘‘ more than sixty original drawings ”’ 
by Palladio, and for the purpose of the present study 
of the collection this is invaluable evidence. 'The total 
number of sheets of Italian drawings mounted in the 
portfolios is 290. The series of the Roman baths amount 
to fifty sheets. Consequently, when Maffei speaks of 
the number of drawings as approximating sixty he obvi- 
ously did not intend this figure to represent his estimate 
of the whole collection, but actually, as he says, the par- 
ticular drawings purchased by Burlington in _ Italy. 
For he goes on to give some indication of the extent 
of the collection by mentioning the great variety of the 
drawings comprising it, which included “‘ buildings of 
every kind,” original designs by Palladio as well as his 
measured drawings or restorations of antiquities. ‘The 
source from which Burlington acquired the rest of his 
collection—actually the major part—has now to be ac- 
counted for. 

Hitherto the “ Palladio ” drawings in the Burlington- 
Devonshire collection have been regarded as a collection 
formed at one time and generally believed to have been 
bought by Lord Burlington in Italy. One of the first 
indications of the possibility of there being any other 
than a direct Italian source for some of these drawings 
was given by the identification in the Worcester College 
Collection of a copy made by Inigo Jones of Palladio’s 
studies for the scena of the Teatro Olimpico in Vicenza, of 
which the original is in portfolio XVII (sheet 5).; Inigo 
Jones drew his copy on the same sheet that bears his own 
design for a theatre, having a stage with a permanent 
front, recalling the scena of the Olimpico. As Palladio’s 
drawings shows alternative treatments for the scena, 
neither of which was exactly followed in execution, 
the copy drawn by Inigo Jones proves indisputably 
that he could have made it from no other source, and was 
at one time in possession of the original, which later 
passed into Lord Burlington’s hands with Inigo Jones’s 
own drawings. 

The evidence of this drawing, though important, was 
not sufficient in itself to justify a suggestion that Inigo 
Jones had any further part in forming the collection of 
drawings by Palladio and other Italian masters for which 
the credit has for so long been given to Lord Burlington. 
Recently, however, in the course of a further study of the 
drawings in the Worcester College Collection additional 

*It would have been thought that Campbell, of all people, 
must have been well aware of the source of the design, and, if 
so, his appendant remarks to plate 10 of the third volume of 
Vitruvius Britannicus, in which Wade’s house is illustrated, are, 
to say the least of it, disingenuous. ‘‘ This beautiful design,” 
writes Campbell, ‘‘is the invention of the Rt. Hon. the Ear! of 
Burlington, who is not only a great patron of all arts but the 
first architect.”’ 

tSee The Burlington Magazine, Vol. XXXI, Nos. 173 and 
174 (1917). 


INIGO JONES AS A COLLECTOR IOI 


evidence has been found showing that besides the drawing 
mentioned many more of the Italian drawings in the 
Burlington-Devonshire Collection were at one time in the 
possession of Jones and Webb. For among Webb’s draw- 
ings at Worcester College is to be found a series of copies 
by him of a number of these Italian originals, and as in 
every instance unpublished material was being used, the 
source of Webb’s copies is settled beyond question. The 
originals in the first place must have formed part of his 
master’s collection which on the death of Inigo Jones 
became his own property. The copies thus drawn by 












































Fic.g.—Copry By JOHN WEBB OF THE ORIGINAL DRAWINGS( FIG.8) 
(Sheet 58, Worcester College Collection) 


Webb and so far identified, number seventeen in all, and 
these, with the exception of three, made from drawings of 
Roman arches, are studies after original architectural de- 
signs, including plans and elevations of houses, gateways 
and doorways. 

Taking the house plans first, Sheet No. 63 of the Wor- 
cester College Collection contains a series of twenty-one 
plans drawn by Webb, They are sketches drawn to a 
thumbnail scale in a hatched line, and have hitherto been 
looked upon as original studies. There is a similar sheet 
among his drawings in the Burlington-Devonshire Col- 
lection, and these would appear to be actually of his own 
design. But in the present sheet six of the plans, if no 
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more, are literal copies of Italian originals. Two of these 
plans (Nos. 10 and 11 on Webb’s sheet) are reproduced 
in Fig. 2. The first (No. 10) is drawn from the original 
shown in Fig. 3 (Drawing No. 5, Vol. XVI, B.-D. Coll.). 
It will be seen that Webb carefully follows the dimensions 
inscribed on the original. The second plan in Fig. 2 
(No. 11) is similarly copied from the original, Fig. 4 
(Drawing No. 13, Vol. XVI, B.-D. Coll.). This is an 
interesting scheme for a block of four small houses ap- 
proached on two sides by an enclosed entrance way. 
Webb follows the original in every detail and translates 
the Italian “‘ cale”’ into “‘ A lane.”’ Each pair of houses 
is served by a well, inscribed “‘ pozo ”’ on the original, the 
well enclosure being partly roofed on three sides. The 
open part is indicated by the word “ scoperto.’’ Webb 
inscribes ** Coe”? on his copy, evidently a contraction for 
‘ covered,” in reference to the roofing. 

Similarly in Fig. 5 (Drawings Nos. 18-21 on Webb’s 
sheet) we have his copies of the plans shown in Figs. 6 and 
7 (Drawings Nos. 8 and 12, Vol. XVI, B.-D. Coll.). In 
redrawing the first plan (Fig. 6) Webb reverses his copy 
(18, Fig. 5), but otherwise it is identical with the original, 
all the dimensions agreeing. The three plans in Fig. 7 
are variant schemes for the same site, and these are re- 
drawn by Webb in 19, 20 and 21 on his sheet without any 
change. 

The plan and elevation of a house given in Fig. 8 are 
reproduced from the drawings on sheet 16, Vol. XVII, 
(B.-D. Coll.), and Webb’s copies of them appear in Fig. 9 
(Sheet No. 58, Worc. Coll. Ser.) Webb’s is a careful 
transcript to a slightly larger scale, one small difference 
being that he completes the outlines of the roof where 
these are left unfinished in the original. 

A very interesting example of Webb’s development of a 
design based on his preliminary copy of a Palladio original 
is seen in Fig. 10 (Sheet 64, Worc. Coll. Ser.). It will be 
observed that Drawings 1 and 2, which are varied both in 
the treatment of the double loggias (partly necessitated by 
the introduction of a basement storey in the upper design) 
as well as in the rustication of the respective fronts, are 
developed from the half-elevation, drawing 3. The original 
from which Webb took his inspiration in the first place is 
reproduced in Fig. 11 (Drawing, Sheet No. 25, Vol. XVII, 
B.-D. Coll.). This appears to be a study by Palladio for 
the house of Floriano Antonini, in Udine, the first design 
illustrated in the second book of the Architettura (fol. 5).* 
The published version of the design shows a slightly re- 
cessed kitchen wing on the left of the front, and as this is 
not seen in the present drawing, which shows an open 
double loggia as the central feature of the facade, it evi- 
dently represents the rear elevation, not illustrated in the 
Architettura, but corresponding with the plan given there. 
Webb’s sections form the final proof that this 
he was working upon, for they not only shoy 
entrance hall with a vaulted ceiling by four 
columns agreeing with Palladio’s plan, but the principal 
dimensions figured in Drawing 2 also correspond with it. 


is the design 
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In the next example we find Webb studying a piece of 


Roman architecture, the so-called Arch of Jupiter in 


Verona, from the careful measured drawing of the gateway 


* Palladio (A.), J Quattro Libri dell’ Arc] 
1601, 


Venice, 
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seen in the frontispiece (Drawing, sheet No. 22, Vol. XII, 
B.-D.Coll.).. Webb makes as close a copy of this asthe small 
scale of his sketch allows, Fig. 12 (Drawing 2, Sheet 68, 
Worc. Coll. Ser.), but draws the detail of the cornice in 
elevation where in the original it is represented in per- 
spective. The original drawing is inscribed “* questo archo 
sie] verona et e mezurato co el piedi anticho et sie oncie 16 p. 
pe,” and as Webb’s inscription reads ‘‘ Arch in Verona. 
This is measured by ye ancient foote,”’ we have here further 
proof, were that needed, of the source of his copy. 

Space does not permit of the examination in detail of 
the further copies made by Webb, but they may be briefly 
listed here. On Sheet 65a of the Worcester College Series 
are three plans of villas, two of which are copicd by Webb 
from Palladio’s original plans (Sheets 1 and 2, Vol. XVII of 
the Burlington-Devonshire Co'lection). Palladio’s plans, 
it may be said, are possibly studies for the Villa Mocenigo, 
Marocco, illustrated in the second book of the Architettura 
(fol. 54). The original of the third plan on Webb’s sheet 
is not to be found, but in all probability his drawing is a 
copy of an original plan by Palladio now lost. Sheet 66 
of the Worcester College Series shows three studies of 
gateways (Drawings 5, 6 and 7), which are copied from 
originals in the Burlington-Devonshire Collection. ‘Two 
of these are among the unbound series of drawings, and 
the third is to be found in Vol. XV (B.-D. Coll.) of which 
it is Sheet 3. On Sheet 70, Drawing 3 is a study of a 
doorway of which the original is also among the loose series 
of the Burlington-Devonshire Collection. Sheet 69 of the 
Worcester College Series shows the elevation of two Roman 
arches, one of which Webb redraws from Sheet 13 (verso), 
Vol. VII (B.-D. Coll.), but the original of his second copy 
is not now to be found in the collection. On Sheet 20, 
Vol. XVII (B.-D. Coll.) is an elevation of a one-storeyed 
building with an arcaded front, and Webb makes an exact 
copy of this to a smaller sca‘e in Drawing 2, Sheet 67, of 
the Worcester College Series. 

These numerous copies made by Webb from originals 
appearing in different portfolios throughout the series of 
drawings, hitherto considered to have been formed by 
Lord Burlington directly from Italian sources, would in 
themselves give reason for a new view to be taken of his 
collection. But to the illuminating evidence furnished 
from Webb’s hand there has now to be added further 
proof that the original collector of the major part of this 
important series of drawings was not Lord Burlington, 
but Inigo Jones. The new evidence for this highly inter- 
esting fact comes from a rather unexpected source. 

As is well known, the famous copy of Palladio’s Archi- 
tettura in Worcester College Library, which belonged to 
Inigo Jones, contains a mass of critical notes, memoranda 
and jottings inscribed by him not only during his second 
Italian visit in 1613-14, when he was studying architec- 
ture in Vicenza and elsewhere, but also at various dates 
after his return to England. A version of the notes was 
published by Leoni in his third edition of Palladio’s 
Architecture (1741-42). Leoni’s handling of the MS. 
was very unsatisfactory, however, for not only does he 
edit and correct the material in a very free fashion, but 
his transcript cannot be accepted as accurate, and cer- 
tainly not as complete. From this, the only published 
version, we get no inkling of a series of related inscriptions 
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which appear on the lower margins of thirty-seven folios 
here and there throughout the four books. These notes 
are made in reference to the plates, and though varying 
in form, are all of the same nature, and when studied 
together give the impression that Inigo Jones meant them 
as a connected record of drawings of Pailadio’s iilustra- 
tions which he was checking off against the plates in the 
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Fic. 10.— THREE STUDIES, BY JOHN WeEsB, DEVELOPED 
FROM PALLADIO’S ORIGINAL ELEVATION (Fig. 11) 
(Sheet 64, Worcester College Collection) 


book. In their simplest form the inscriptions appear 
seven times merely as “ a drawing of this,” but most of 
the entries are variously amplified. On Folio 24 (Lib. II) 
beneath one of the plates of the Doric order the note 
reads: ‘‘ A drawing of this somewhat varried in ye Peddis- 
tall and Impost of the arch,’’ and on the next folio (25) ‘‘ A 
drawing of this Bace the Pedistal lower.’ Several of the 
illustrations of Palladio’s houses in Vicenza are also in- 
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scribed in the series, the plates showing the Palazzo Porto 
being one; the note here is, ‘‘ A drawing of this and that 
over the leafe al in one sheete the first he maad for the 
worke’”’ (fol. 9, Lib. II). The elevation of the Palazzo 
Valmarana has the inscription: ‘“* The drawing of this 
fatciatta and more then is hear of the Portico within’ (fol. 
r7, Lap. 1D), 

There is no clue to be found among the other marginal 
notes as to the meaning or intention of these particular 
entries which stand in a different category from the rest. 
But if certain of the drawings by Palladio in the portfolios 
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Fic. 11.— ORIGINAL Stupy BY PALLADIO, PROBABLY 
FOR THE Houst OF FLORIANO ANTONINI, UDIN® 
(Sheet 25, vol. xvii, Burlington-Devonshire Collection) 


of the Burlington-Devonshire Collection be examined in 
conjunction with Inigo Jones’s notes against the plates in 
the Architettura the meaning of his entries becomes ap- 
parent. For in the portfolios are a great many of the 
original studies for the published plates. Inigo Jones, 
having acquired Palladio’s drawings, proceeded to record 
those in his possession as he identified them with the 
plates in his copy of the Architettura. Where he noted 
any variations between Palladio’s original sketches and the 
published versions he amplified the entries to that effect, 
and, happily, it is thus possible to prove beyond any doubt 
that the drawings in the Burlington-Devonshire Collec- 
tion now being considered were the actual ones which 
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he himself collected and to which his notes refer. There 
is further evidence to show that many others besides these 
come from the same source, and they will be dealt with 
later. 

Taking as the first example the elevation of the Palazzo 
Valmarana mentioned above, Inigo Jones says in recording 
the drawing in his possession, ‘“‘ The drawing of this fat- 
ciatta and more then is hear of the face of the Portico 
within.’’ Meaning that besides the elevation of the main 
front, which with the plan is all that Palladio illustrates 
of the building, the sheet he had also showed the facade 
of the internal court, which was ‘‘ more then is hear ’’—i.e. 


more than was given in the book. In Fig. 13 (Drawing 4, 
Palladio’s 


Vol. XVII, B.-D. Coll.) reproduced from 
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Fic. 12 


Copy spy JOHN WES8B OF THE ORIGINAL DRAWING BY PALLADIO 
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present sheet, measuring 11 inches by 14% inches, has 
been cut in two at some time and rejoined. It may be said 
here that the whole series of drawings identified with the 
plates in the Architettura and others not published by 
Palladio, but obviously belonging to the same group, must 
originally have come from one drawing book, or set of 
drawings. A careful comparison and measurement of 
them shows that the size of the original sheets was 
approximately 12} inches by 164 inches. As a result of 
having been kept folded in half most of them had eventu- 
ally worn through along the crease and were subsequently 
cut. and mounted together again. A few of the sheets 
have survived uncut across the centre and where weak at 
the fold have been backed with narrow gummed-on 





(Frontispiece) 


(Sheet 68, Worcester College Collection) 


original drawing, we evidently have the actual sheet, for 
this so precisely tallies with Inigo Jones’s description 
that its identity can hardly be questioned. The facade to 
the court is on the right half of the sheet. 

In illustrating the Palazzo Porto Palladio gives, on 
folio g (Lib. II) a half-elevation of one front with the 
corresponding half-elevation of the fagade to the court on 
folio 10. Inigo Jones’s note on folio 9, quoted above, 
reads ‘‘ A drawing of this and that over the leafe al in one 
sheete the first he maad for the worke,’ and in Fig. 14 
(drawing sheet 3, vol. XVII, B.-D. Coll.) we have the 
drawing just as he describes it. The original study differs 
in various minor details from the published plate and must 
subsequently have been redrawn, which accounts for Inigo 
Jones’s comment upon it as “‘ the first he maad for the 
werke,” in other words, a preliminary study. The 


strips. Evidently all the margins have been trimmed in 
the process of mounting. 

Palladio’s original studies for two of the four plates 
of the Doric order illustrated in the Architettura (Lib. I, 
ff. 24 and 25) are seen in the left half of the sheet (a) 
Fig. 15, (sheet 6, vol. X, B.-D. Coll.). In the book the 
large scale drawing of the base, pedestal and impost 
mouldings are given as a separate plate (folio 25). Inigo 
Jones’s note on folio 24 says that the drawing was “‘ some- 
what varried in ye Peddistall and Impost of the arch,’’ and 
on folio 25 he adds “ the Pedistal lower.” ‘There are other 
differences observable between the original and published 
versions of these sheets of the order, but the notable varia- 
tions are those mentioned by Inigo Jones. The series of 
letters marking the parts and mouldings of the column 
and pedestal inscribed on the original drawing correspond 
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exactly with those of the published plate. ‘The sheet is 
made up of two pieces, each half measuring 11 inches by 
734% inches. The right half (6) shows an Ionic capital 
and entablature, which is evidently an original study for 
the plate on folio 36 (Architettura, Lib. I), and in Inigo 
Jones’s copy is one of his notes regarding a drawing of the 
ylate. 

A study by Palladio for the composite capital and 
entablature appears on the verso of the left half (a) of the 
foregoing sheet. This is apparently the original on which 
he based his plate of the composite order illustrated on 
fol. 50, Vol. I of the Architettura. ‘The published plate 
shows various revisions in the measurements of the parts, 
but otherwise keeps pretty closely to the origina’. 
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Palladio during his long residence in Italy, for he was a 
well known collector, and that he had made a serious 
study of architecture we know from his famous little 
treatise.* It might have been taken for granted that two 
such prominent personalities of their time as Wotton and 
Jones would have been acquainted, but it is nevertheless 
interesting to find this link between them. The latter 
part of Inigo Jones’s note recalls his description of the 
drawing of the Palazzo Porto which he also regarded as 
being Palladio’s preliminary study, afterwards amended 
in the published plate. 

It is not possible on this occasion to detail and illustrate 
the further identifications made of the other drawings 
listed by Inigo Jones with the series in the Burlington- 
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Fic. 13.—ORIGINAL STUDY BY PALLADIO FOR THE PALAZZO VALMARANA, 
VICENZA 
(Sheet 4, vol. xvii, Burlington-Devonshire Collection) 
The note inscribed by Inigo Jones on this plate in Devonshire Collection, it may be said, however, that out 


his copy of the volume is one of unusual interest. 
It reads ‘‘ A drawing of this S’ Ha: Wotto the first that 
he did for this booke.”’ Although his habit of contracting 
words and names of persons and places, of which 
the present is a typical example, might at first obscure 
the identity of the person to whom Inigo Jones here 
refers, it seems pretty evident that this can be none 
other than Sir Henry Wotton, who is similarly men- 
tioned in five other instances in this series of notes. 
In other places the name is still further contracted to 
* S" He Woo:,” or ‘‘ S' Ha Wo.”’ Of the drawings with 
which Sir Henry Wotton’s name is thus connected, the 
present appears to be the only sheet still preserved in the 
existing collection, and from Inigo Jones’s bare mention 
of him we do not gather what that connection implied. 
It may be that the particular drawings had been lent to 
Wotton, or that he himself had acquired drawings by 


of the thirty-seven so listed fifteen are still preserved in 
the collection. These include the elevation and section 
of the Palazzo Thiene, Vicenza, the elevation and half- 
section of the Pantheon, and the plan and section of the 
so-called temple of Diana in Nismes, among others. Of 
the remaining twenty-two drawings noted by Jones there 
seems to be now notrace. But he evidently did not enter 
up the drawings in his possession beyond a certainnumber, 
for there are many more original studies for the plates of 
the Architettura than those which he listed. These 
additional sheets represent thirty-one of the plates, so 
that up to the present forty-six drawings have been 
identified with Palladio’s book. 

Besides the drawings connected with the Architettura 
there is a further number which, from their style of execu- 


* The Elements of Architecture, 1624. 
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tion and the size of the sheets on which they are drawn, 
may safely be placed in the same group. Had Palladio 
lived to produce the further volume of Roman antiquities 
which he promised to publish these would no doubt have 
been included in it. Among them are drawings of the 
Porticus Octavie, the Janus Quadrifrons, the Arch of 
Constantine, and the so-called Tomb of St. Helen, in 
Rome ; the theatre at Pola; with the Arch of the Gavi, 
the so-called Arch of Jupiter, the Porte dei Leoni and 
another gateway in Verona. 

From the evidence so far brought to light in the course 
of the present study of the drawings in the Burlington- 


ORIGINAL S Y BY 


Fic. 14 


(Sheet 3, vol 


Devonshire Collection, first of Webb’s use of many of 
them, and secondly, of Inigo Jones’s references to a still 
larger group, it will be seen that the number of drawings 
that may be allotted to Lord Burlington’s purchases in 
Italy is considerably diminished, but there is now proof of 
another kind to show that the total to his credit must be 
still further reduced. ‘This takes the form of a system 
of identification marks inscribed, not only on the draw- 
ings already dealt with, or referred to, but on a large 
additional number which by this means is linked up with 
the rest. 

It should be said at the outset that the method of 
mounting a great many of the sheets in the collection, 
where the drawings are laid down on boards along all 
four margins of the paper mounts on which they are 
usually inlaid, prevents the following up of the identifica- 


PALLADIO FOR THE PALAZZO PorTO 
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tion marks throughout the entire collection, because these, 
as might be expected, almost invariably occur on the 
verso of the sheet. In some instances the paper happens 
to be thin enough for the inscription to be seen through 
the sheet, but where the paper is thicker, more opaque, 
or where parts of a drawing obscure the mark on the 
verso, its identity must remain unsettled until such time 
as the edges of the paper mounts may be raised from the 
boards, and the drawings left attached along one margin, as 
has fortunately been done in the original mounting of a 
fair proportion of them. 

Although the total number of marked sheets cannot be 








VICENZA 


Burlington-Devonshire Collection) 


estimated for the reason given above, for the purpose of 
the present survey the drawings may be divided into three 
main groups according to the three different marks 
inscribed on them. ‘These consist of a number, written 
in figures, followed by a symbol. The mark inscribed 
on the drawings in the first group is the following: 
150: [see footnote, p. 95 (1)]: The inscription in 
every instance is written in a different ink and in 
another hand from that of the drawings themselves. 
It is done, by one hand throughout, and it may be said 
at once that the hand seems to be that of John Webb. 
The drawings bearing the first mark, numbering some 
69 sheets, although scattered indiscriminately over six 
volumes of the bound collection, when grouped together 
by this means are found to comprise the whole series 
connected with Palladio’s Architettura, as well as the 
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companion sheets already mentioned.* This fact speaks 
for itself and is significant of the purpose of the marking 
which evidently points to a system of classification. The 
mark on the drawings in the second group is 49 :[p.95 (2)] : 
and the sheets so far found in this set number 32. ‘The 
third mark is 54 : [p. 95 (3)] : which appears on 23 sheets. 
That a system of marking was to be noted among Inigo 
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being all connected with one building. In this particular 
instance the inscriptions seem to be in Jones’s own hand 
and in all likelihood he instituted the method.; That 
Webb adopted a system of marking for his drawings is 
proved by two sheets of his at Chatsworth bearing the 
mark 296: VII: which not only exactly resembles those 
given above from the Burlington-Devonshire Collection 
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Fic 15.—ORIGINAL STUDIES BY PALLADIO FOR THE DorRIC AND IONIC ORDERS 


( Sheet 6, vol. 


Jones’s own drawings was first pointed out in a description 
of certain designs by him found in the James Gibbs 
collection, where three of the sheets are each inscribed 
with the same combination of numbers and letters, they 


* An exception has to be noted in the shape of a drawing by 
Vincenzo Scamozzi included in the group. This is a drawing 
of the five orders with notes inscribed in Scamozzi’s character- 
istic hand. Others by him are to be found in the collection 
here and at Chatsworth, the sheet there being his design for the 
setting out of one of the “ streets ’’ added by him as a com- 
pleting feature of the scena of the Teatro Olimpico, Vicenza, 
atter the death of Palladio. 

An example of this mark occurs on the right half of the sheet 
reproduced in Fig. 15, where it will be seen inscribed imme- 
diately above the plan of the capital. The same mark is 
inscribed on the verso of the left half of the sheet, and this 
forms additional proof that in the course of mounting the 


x, Burlington-Devonshire Collection 


mark here 
dissimilar 


but is inscribed in the self-same manner. ‘The 
links together two separated drawings of 
character, and only one of these being titled they would 
otherwise not be connected. 

Marks of the same kind as the foregoing are 


sheets together (done for Lord Burlington) no attention>was 
paid to the earlier marking of the drawings. This reversal of 
the earlier arrangement of the sheets occurs in other instances 
+ The mark used on these three drawings, which represent 
decorative work at the Palace of Oatlands, is 308 Aué. 
small sketch of architectural detail drawn on a separate slip 
pasted on the back of sheet 81 in the portfolio of drawings of 
the Palace of Whitehall at Chatsworth also has this mark, and 
as the sketch has apparently nothing to do with the Whitehall 
series it may thus be assigned to Oatlands. See Some Hitherto 
Unknown Drawings by Inigo Jones, by W. G. Keith (Burlington 
Magazine, vol. XXII, 1913, p. 218 et seq.) 


also to be 
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found on many of the drawings of Inigo Jones at Chats- 
worth. In a sketchbook containing architectural details 
are three inserted pieces inscribed as follows, 103 :[p.95(4)]: 
And among the masque drawings two marks of the same 
type are to be noted. Curiously enough one of these, 
296 : VII: , seen on nine sheets, is the same mark which 
Webb used for the two drawings of his just mentioned.* 

That Webb should extend the system of marking to the 
drawings by Italian masters in his keeping would be only 
natural. They are drawings of a very llaneous 
character, mostly untitled, and drawn on paper of different 
shapes and sizes, and unless mounted and bound up in 
portfolios as was ultimately done by Lord Burlington, 
some means of grouping them would appear very neces- 
sary. It will never be known in what state this collection 
of drawings came into Lord Burlington’s hands, but in the 
course of mounting, which was doubtless done under his 
direction, the classification by marks, if noticed at all, 
was entirely ignored, and this accounts for the frequent 
separation of related drawings. 


misce 


* The full significance of the marks found on the masque 
drawings has yet to be explained, for in many instances sheets 
similarly marked bear no apparent relationship to one another. 
Some fifty-six of the drawings have the mark 252:[p.g5(5)j: and 
this, as it happens, is also to be seen on the back of the self- 
portrait of Inigo Jones in the Burlington- Devonshire Collection. 


OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS 19 December 1925 
It is not suggested that a rigid or complete system of 
classification by marks is to be looked for among the 
drawings of Inigo Jones and Webb, or of those once in 
their possession, yet the methed in so far as its application 
to the Italian drawings in the Burlington-Devonshire 
Collection may be followed at present, has been of service 
as well in bringing together companion sheets now 
separated as in forming additional proof of the real prove- 
nance of a large part of Lord Burlington’s collection. 

It will be recalled that Burlington speaks of certain 
drawings of the Baths being too large for inclusion in 
his book and that these were the ones originally in his 
possession before the find at Maser.t Now on two of the 
large unpublished sheets is to be seen the mark belonging to 
the second group (49: [p. 95 (2)]:).f Here would appear to 
be the final evidence required, and there is good reason to 
believe that when the whole of the drawings in the Italian 
series may be properly examined :t will be found that not 
only the drawings already shown, either directly or in- 
directly, to be associated with Inigo Jones and John 
Webb, but the bulk of those forming this valuable collection 
come from the same source. 





Many of the large sheets measure over four feet, and one 
or two, over five feet in length. 
t The inscription is not accessible on the other drawings 
owing to the manner of their mounting. 


I have to thank the Provost and Fellows of Worcester College for permission to reproduce the drawings 


in their possession —W. G. K. 
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Stone Preservation 


BY EDWARD P. WARREN, F:S.A. [F.]. 


HE following report was kindly prepared by Mr. 
Warren at the request of the Science Standing 
Committee. 

26 June 1925. 

After a long experience and many experiments on 
he repair and preservation of stone, both of limestone 
olite and of sandstone, I have come to the conclusion 
that the best preservative coating to apply to the face 
f stonework, old or new, is some form of oleaginous 
and adhesive dressing that will allow 

1. For the slight but palpable movement of the stone 
and its jointing by contraction and expansion or by 
settlement, which is constant where the building it 
belongs to is upon a clay foundation. 

2. For the escape of water which, from any cause, has 
found its way into the stone or its jointings, and which, 
if near the surface and subjected to severe frost, is certain 
to flake and shatter that surface by the action of expansion 
of ice. 

Observation of stone surfaces coated with oil paint 
shows that such coating is an efficient preservative ; this 
is very evident in the case of painted inscriptions upon 
churchyard monuments and the like, where it is often 
observable that the lettering, after many years’ exposure, 
stands well forward of the face of the unpainted surface 
of the stone, which has worn away with the action of 
weather. 

Paint being, of course, inapplicable to external stone 
faces, it is necessary to obtain the necessary protection 
by other means—and I am of opinion that a solution of 
paraffin wax, which leaves an almost imperceptible waxy 
surface on stonework, gives a very good protective coating. 

Limewash, whose preservative qualities have been 
well known for many centuries, cannot be applied as a 
rule, except in an extremely diluted form, to the faces 
of stonework, old or new, but I have found that, even in 
an extremely diluted form, so weak, in fact, as scarcely 
to show on the surface of stone, it certainly seems to 
harden and protect that surface quite perceptibly. 

I employed this in 1912 to Magdalen ‘Tower at Oxford, 
over the stone surfaces of both old and new, after the 
repairs were finished. 

The repair and preservation of stonework at Oxford, 
in which I have served a long apprenticeship, is a matter 
of peculiar difficulty, and needs very great care. The 
stone with which most of the old buildings was faced, 
since the fourteenth century, is a friable sandstone from 
quarries some two miles from the city, and known as 
Headington stone. 

The lower levels, of good hard stone, of these quarries 
seem to have been completely worked out by the begin- 
ning of the fifteenth century, and subsequent work, 
where it was not possible to bring stone by river from 
distant quarries—in the Cotswolds or elsewhere—was 
carried out in the following manner (with deplorable 
results). As the upper levels, which were easily accessi- 
ble and which provide a poor soft stone in thin layers 
only, incapable of furnishing thick blocks, the practice 





grew up of getting the appearance of large blocks by 
face-bedding the stone in ashlar work, the facing being 
from 6 inches to 8 inches thick, but, doubtless, looking 
handsome and satisfactory when new. 

The winters of Oxford—say, from the end of October 
to March—are very damp and constantly foggy, and, 
perhaps for that reason, the frosts are very sudden and 
often severe; the porous, face-bedded stone takes in 
moisture for nearly an inch from its surface, and the 
freezing of this moisture rapidly destroys the surface, 
flaking it off and forming large blisters containing dis- 
integrated sand. This accounts for the leprous look of 
many of the buildings erected between 1400 and 1800. 
For the bases of walls, and for steps and thresholds, 
it was usual, however, to employ slabs of “ old hard 
Headington,” from the lower and less accessible levels, 
and these have stood well as a whole. For parapets, 
pinnacles and for carved features, as in Magdalen Tower 
and parts of the Bedleian Library, and several of the 
college buildings of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, harder and more costly stone was obtained 
from distant quarries, such as Windrush, Burford, Milton, 
and Taynton, the last an orange yellow stone used fre- 
quently for finials and ornaments with charming effect. 
These stones, though often found to be decayed, have 
resisted the effects of time and weather very much better 
than the local stone. 

An interesting contrast may be seen at Worcester 
College between the group of small medieval buildings, 
the old hostels, of great religious houses built in the 
fourteenth and early fifteenth centuries, and the eigh- 
teenth century buildings. 

The former, built and faced with the old hard stone from 
the lower levels, are still, though much weather-worn, 
in fairly good condition ; the latter, faced with face-bedded 
soft stone from the upper levels, are superficially in a 
deplorably mouldering and shabby condition. ‘The 
walls, however, being very thick and built with rubble, 
some of which is derived from older buildings and set 
in good strong lime mortar, are, in these and similar 
buildings, generally sound and durable. 

In dealing with such decayed surfaces, my procedure 
is as follows :—To brush off with stiff fibre brushes all 
loose scale and detached fragments, to cut out and replace 
with hard oolite any stones too much decayed or too thin 
to be safely left; to fill in all cavities and small broken 
corners and portions of otherwise sound courses with 
a special hard weather-resisting cement (compounded 
of ground Cotswold stone and Portland cement) and 
finally to dress down the whole with two coats of pre- 
servative solution—Browning’s (which contains paraffin 
wax). This treatment of the surfaces seems to give 
satisfactory results; for string courses, parapets, hood- 
moulds and the like, it is necessary either to substitute 
new hard stone, which I do as little as possible, or to 
make up broken portions with the stone cement above 
alluded to. 

In Oxford, it is observable that some of the old box 
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ground stone, in buildings erected from about 1820 
to 1850, has stood very fairly well up to the present, 
but that Bath stone as a rule stands badly there. The 
same is true of stones which stand well elsewhere, such 
as Doulting, and even, in very exposed positions, Mans- 
field and Ancaster. 

A stone which has now been used in Oxford for between 
40 and 50 years, with success so far, is Clipsham (oolite) 
stone from the old hard bed quarries (in Rutlandshire), 
and this stone I generally employ. It soon goes grey, 
and assimilates well with the old surfaces. Another stone, 
of which I have used large quantities in Oxford, and es- 
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pecially on Magdalen Tower, for ashlar facing, is 
Peagrit—a very hard, rather coarse-grained oolite from a 
quarry near Cheltenham. This is now rather difficult 
to obtain. 

My general conclusion, after the experience of over 25 
years in repairing old stonework at Oxford, and also at 
Cambridge and elsewhere, is that no ‘“‘ preservative ”’ 
should be applied to the external surfaces that does not 
allow the stone—as masons say—to breathe, 7.e., to allow 
the escape of gases and vapour from evaporation, and that 
small and superficial breakages can be adequately re- 
paired with carefully selected stone cement. 


Reviews 


ARCHITECTURE. Sir T. G. Fackson, Bart., R.A. 
Macmillan and Co., Ltd., London. 1925. 255. net. 
When the heroine of de Morgan’s Somehow Good was 
asked whether she would like to have a stepfather, she 
replied “‘ it depends on who.”’ The reader of this book, 
if asked whether it fulfils its purpose, might equally 
reply “‘ it depends on what.”’ In this matter, he gets no 
help from the title, which is the bare word Architecture, 
and it is not until he reaches the Epilogue that this pur- 
pose is revealed—namely, to distinguish the two prin- 
ciples which have guided architecture at different 
periods ; the first being that of ** self-growth, freedom, 
and cemmon sense,’’ the second “‘ authority, dogma, and 
the book,” or more briefly, the Free versus the BonD ; 
and from these phrases it will be gathered that the book 
is a piece of propaganda for the medizyval as against the 
classic and Renaissance point of view. 

It is written in the form of a discursive survey of the 
Styles and some of their chief examples, a method em- 
ploved long ago, and in far greater detail by Fergusson, 
who devoted about a thousand pages to material which 
is here covered in three hundred, and the author’s pre- 
ferences may easily be guessed from the disproportion 
in the space given to the various periods. 

Greek architecture, Minoan and Hellenic, receives 
but ten pages of letterpress, in the course of which the 
assertion is made that in the Doric style “‘ sculpture was 
bestowed on structural features’’; whereas it was 
surely a sign of the unerring zsthetic instinct of the 
Greeks that they placed the figure sculpture just where 
the structural function is absent—that is, in the pedi- 
ment gable, and in the metopes, which are, in theory, 
open spaces between the triglyphs. The only example 
in Athens of the contrary method, the Caryatid Portico, 
was an experiment of Asiatic origin, and was probably 
felt to be a failure, as it was never repeated ; while the 
mistaken policy of ‘‘ bestowing sculpture on structural 
features ” can be seen in the sculptured base drums of 
the later Ephesus temple. 

The author quotes Plutarch’s astounding remark 
about the position and value of artists, and observes 





that there was very little appreciation of art at the time, 
and that it was taken as a matter of course. But the 
point of Plutarch’s argument is that the “ well-born 
young man,” though he does admire the work of Phei- 
dias, still ‘‘ would not wish to be a Pheidias,”’ showing 
the contrast between appreciation of the work and con- 
tempt for the artist. Certainly no writer of the period 
gives descriptions of its architecture, but equally no one 
anywhere describes a trireme, and probably for the same 
reason, that both appeared too well-known to need any 
description at all. 

The Etruscan and Roman chapter is even more con- 
cise, being completed in nine pages, after which the ex- 
pansion begins with Byzantine and reaches its height 
with Romanesque and Gothic, which together occupy 
about two thirds of the whole book. In these the Fer- 
gusson method is followed, and there are chapters 
headed ‘‘ Window Tracery,” “‘ English Flowing Deco- 
rated,” ‘“‘ The French Flamboyant Style,” and so on. 

Turning to the Renaissance, we find the account of 
Italian work extending to Palladio and Vignola, but not 
beyond them, so that except for the chronological list at 
the end of the book the Salute at Venice and Bernini's 
Colonnades at St. Peter’s might never have existed. In 
the chapter on the earlier English period a good deal of 
space is given, as we should expect from the author’s 
own inclinations in design, to the more picturesque 
work such as Kirby Hall and Burghley, but full appre- 
ciation is shown for the genius and versatility of Wren. 
Following the usual custom, the Library at Trinity, 
Cambridge, is illustrated by the view from the Court, 
though the “‘ back ” facing the river is incomparably 
finer, and probably the finest piece of abstract archi- 
tectural design which Wren ever conceived, since it 
depends on pure form, with only a minor use of classic 
elements. 

The French Renaissance is treated with the same 
emphasis on the freedom of the earlier work in the 
Chateaux of Touraine, as contrasted with the “ rule and 
dogma ” of the later centuries, and in the Epilogue, 
Blondel is set up as a kind of symbol of the Renaissance, 
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only to be demolished, reasonably enough, when it is 
at the same moment admitted that no eminent archi- 
‘ect of his own or any other period would agree that his 
rules were binding either in theory or practice. 

These far-off echoes of a far-off Battle of the Styles no 
longer carry conviction. It always used to be argued that 
every stage in medizval progress followed naturally and 
logically on what had gone before, while every change 
in the Renaissance was “‘ imposed from without.” But 
consider the point at which the curvilinear English 
Gothic rapidly and unexpectedly gave way to the rigid 
Perpendicular: could this have been logically pre- 
dicted in advance ? Not only is there no indication of it, 
but no similar change took place in the French flam- 
boyant work. On the other hand, so far as freedom of 
design is concerned, there is far more originality and in- 
vention in the towers and steeples of Wren’s City 
Churches than could be found in any collection of 
Gothic towers and spires within the same limit of time 
in a medizval period: and the author himself com- 
ments on Wren’s freedom in handling architectural 
form and asks ‘‘ what can be further from ancient 
example than his steeples ? ”’ 

The fact is that, given the intellectual Renaissance, 
the architectural Renaissance was inevitable, because 
the modern civilisation which then began has more in 
common with the intellectual point of view of Greece 
and Rome than with that of the Middle Ages. The lan- 
guage of architectural expression was inspired by the 
classic language ; but so far as “‘ convention ”’ goes, the 
language of a Gothic period—the cusped tracery, 
mouldings, and crockets—is just as fixed and dogmatic 
within its period as are the columns and cornices of a 
later time. And as for Blondel, his rigidity was easily 
equalled, as the author agrees, by the votaries of the 
Gothic revival, culminating in Ruskin’s absurd demand 
that modern architecture should from a given moment 
restrict itself to copying one transient form, either of 
Pisan or of Tuscan local methods of design. 

It is explained in the Preface that the book was 
written during the author’s last illness, and that he was 
not able to correct the proofs : this would account for 
certain misprints due to a misreading of the MSS., 
such as Coronati for Cosmati, and S. Semignano for S. 
Gimignano ; also perhaps for a remarkable mistake of 
historic fact in the chapter on the Netherlands, where 
the rhetorical question is asked, ‘‘ What can be said for 
the wanton destruction of the beautiful Town Hall of 
Louvain—an act of sheer German brutality ?”’ The 
answer is that nothing need be said, because this act 
never took place at all: on the contrary, the Town Hall 
is still intact, and was carefully preserved by the Ger- 
mans, who used it as a Headquarters. No doubt the 
author was thinking of the University Library of Lou- 
vain. : : 

Sir Thomas Jackson was responsible, during his long 








REVIEWS III 


and scholarly career, for many books of interest and 
authority, notably the records of his researches on the 
Eastern side of the Adriatic. One cannot feel that it was 
altogether wise or desirable to publish this last work 
when its author was no longer at hand to supervise 
its production. 

RONALD P. Jones [F.]. 


THE LONDON PERAMBULATOR: By James Bone. 
[London : Jonathan Cape, Limited. 12s. 6d. net.] 


As the title implies, this is a book out of the ordinary. 
The author, a kindly Scot, has set out to give Englishmen 
all that is best of the impressions he has received during 
twenty years of London life. In this he has been assisted 
by his brother, Muirhead Bone, one of the most distin- 
guished living draughtsmen. 

From the time of the venerable Stow each century has 
produced writers obsessed with the subject of London. 
As evidence of this activity there are the seventeenth 
century guide books and the formidable battery of 
volumes, beginning with Hatton and ending with ‘‘ Metro- 
politan Improvements,”’ that enriched the eighteenth 
century. And so the tale could be continued with the 
Essays of Charles Lamb, Leigh Hunt, Charles Dickens, 
Walter Besant, and others. In addition there are the 
modern surveys of Old London, compiled parish by 
parish, which probe into the very dust of the past. 
James Bone knows all such authorities, but he seeks to 
give a new vision of London and all that it means. For 
this reason he avoids history as it is dealt with in the 
ordinary way and masters his vast subject with a technique 
that makes the reader feel the appeal to be a personal 
one. 

The book opens like a fairy tale with reference to the 
Keys of London. One by one the puppets start forth 
from the pages and go about their occasions ; the birds 
sing ; the trees change with the seasons ; St. Paul’s looms 
dominant above the haze, and the river in its sinuous 
turns plays tricks. Unobtrusively the fronts and the 
backs of London houses are brought to notice, while 
curious fancies are wrought in the mind. It becomes 
clear that the best parts of London are gone, that Ariel 
has been banished and Waterloo Bridge is labouring for a 
respite. 

Here is a book on London, at last, written as such a book 
should be written. And you will decide when you have 
read this book that it has been written for the ordinary 
man as well as for the architects, for each and several, 
for the stranger within the gates as for the Londoner to 
whom London is so unaccountable. The buildings are 
there, and so are all the denizens, nay, the very atmos- 
phere of fog, coal gas and smoke, the bursts of sunshine, 
the pale tints of spring, the voices of men and the whir- 
ring of wheels, and the dull roar and the restlessness— 
nothing has been overlooked. And so you will read on 
through the chapters with an interest that quickens. The 
strangely familiar face of London becomes more inti- 
mate; the ironic spirits take possession of the pages 
and blur the lines of print; one wonders at the dark 
associations, the beauty that is of the soul of London, the 
remorse and the pity. There is the chapter on Portland 
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stone, the chief attribute among the material evidences 
of London’s stern visage. Writers have written on Port- 
land stone from time immemorial as it should be described 
in a specification, but, as the author states, “‘ there is no 
book on it even in the R.i.B.A. Library.”’ ‘‘ How could 
our poets, how could Mr. Kipling, have missed such a 
theme?” In his description of a ‘*‘ London Calendar ”’ 
the author conjures up a fantastic perscnage, Primavera 
Urbana. It is well done in the spirit of those attendant 
figures out of Italy that accompany Hollar’s drawings of 
London from the Thames. On runs this gay lady; we 
see the streets change colour, the painters ascending the 
ladders, and newly planted scaffold poles heralding the 
tridmph. In a trice we are arrived at midsummer, and 
as quickly the fogs arrive, first as light diaphanous mists 
and later of the pea soup variety of winter. James Bone 
has an especial word for the Four Inns of Court, and so 
has every man who has sallied forth notebook in hand to 
jot down their idiosyncrasies. We read of the true Lon- 
doner, where he lives, what he does, his goings and 
comings ; it is a startling picture as brilliantly coloured 
as the crowded Rowlandson drawings in the ‘‘ Micro- 
cosm.’’ There are the old women at the street corners, 
and the old men; the curious medley of costumes from 
the time of Henry VIII to the dress of the bank messen- 
ger strangely reminiscent of the forties of the last cen- 
tury. You will feel something tugging at your heart 
strings ; I can hear you say, ‘“‘ This is the London I have 
known, alas ! it is changing.’’ One is led page by page 
to ramble through the Club Streets, to study the ancient 
shops and the purlieus north of Euston. The bargees and 
watermen in turn become friendly. Later there is a de- 
scription of the town from the roads and from the air. 
But you may well ask, ‘‘ Why should a reviewer restate 
all the facts that are set forth so delectably?”’ My 
answer is, there is no other way to do it. In his last 
chapter James Bone deals with the London that has 
vanished, the town of yesterday that most of us have 
cherished as part of our being. There should be sack- 
cloth and ashes for this spoliation. 

This book has been written as much for architects as 
any pettifogging volume that aims at recording dry-as- 
dust data. It treats of the soul of the mighty city, 
causing tears as well as happy memories. ‘Through the 
written word one is conscious of the upright walls of 
London, the merciless paving stones and the never- 
ceasing tide of humanity. The architecture of London 
is the conventional scenery ; it is as definite as life itself. 
The wonder is that London should possess the secret of 
suppressing absurdities in the concrete. We may well 
say that this insatiable minotaur among cities demands 
tribute from the youth of the world. Gone, yes, but 
Resurgam. A. E. RICHARDSON [F.]. 


THE CLERKS’ WELL. Notes on the Ancient Well and 
adjacent Retaining Wall of the Benedictine Nunnery of 
St. Mary, Clerkenwell : The Parish Clerks and the Plays 
they Played at Clerks’ Well : Fagge’s Well and Fackeswell 
Brook, Cow Cross, Smithfield. By Arthur Crow, 
F.R.I.B.A. 
This is a reprint in pamphlet form of a paper read by Mr. 
Arthur Crow [F.] before the London and Middlesex Archeo- 
logical Society : it traces from old records the history of the 
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Holy Well, Clerkenwell; the earliest reference being that of 
Fitzstephen in his preface to the life of Thomas a Becket. 
Mention is also made by Stow in his Survev of London, where 
he describes Clerks’ Well as being ‘‘ curbed about square with 
hard stone, not far from the west end of Clerkenwell Church, 
but close without the wall that incloseth it. The said church 
took the name of the well, and the well took the name of the 
parish clerks, who of old time were accustomed there vearl) 
to assemble and to play some large history of Holy Scripture.” 
Mr. Crow, quoting from Stow, John Strype, Storer and 
Cromwell and William Pinks, recounts the history of the well 
until owing to repeated pollutions it was finally closed up in 
1857 and its position lost. 

In 1924 in the course of excavations for rebuilding 14 and 16 
Farringdon Road, the site was discovered. 

The pamphlet is illustrated with maps, views, diagrams, 
and by ten photographs of the excavations depicting the well 
and well chamber, both as discovered and after the removal 
of the water from the well chamber. Mr. Crow’s pamphlet 
is of interest as showing the connection of the well with the 
ancient Benedictine Nunnery of St. Mary, which played 
a not inconspicuous part in the history of the citizens of 
London. Ww... §. 


Correspondence 
THE ARCHITECTURE OF REGENT STREET. 
21 Eaton Place, S.W.1. 
12 December 1925. 
To the Editor, JouRNAL R.I.B.A.,— 

Sir,—In an interview which I gave recently to a 
reporter of the Evening News, I pointed out that the 
blame for the design of the new Regent Street should be 
laid not upon the architects who carried it out but upon 
the Crown authorities who imposed it. This was clearly 
stated in the interview as published. 

I also excepted from my criticisms the Quadrant, and 
such buildings as I know to have been designed under 
no restriction. This was not stated in the interview as 
published. 

At the time the matter seemed hardly to need correc- 
tion, since a number of the architects concerned, on 
being similarly interviewed, spoke of their bondage to 
an enforced design not of their making. 

I have reason to believe, however, that I have been 
considered by some as criticising architects for that for 
which the main point of my interview was that they 
were not responsible. I shall therefore be grateful if by 
publishing this letter you enable me to make now the 
correction which I appear to have been mistaken in 
thinking unnecessary.—I am, Sir, 

Yours faithfully, 
H.S. Goopuart-RENDEL. [F.] 





WATERLOO BRIDGE. 

On the 15th December, after a discussion which 
lasted three hours, the London County Council rejected 
the proposal to ask the Government to set up a tech- 
nical Commission of Enquiry on the question of under- 
pinning Waterloo Bridge, and carried by8z votes to 32 
an amendment for the reconstruction of the Bridge. 
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AN APPRECIATION 113 


The Late Professor Maxwell Lefroy 


MR. LEFROY’S WORK IN CONNECTION WITH WESTMINSTER HALL ROOF.* 


On behalf of the members of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, the Science Standing Committee 
wish to pay a tribute of respect to the late Professor 
Harold Maxwell Lefroy, whose work on the restoration 
of the roof of Westminster Hall has been of great assistance 
to those members having problems of a similar character. 





The following article, showing the value of Mr. Lefroy’s 
work, has been contributed by Str FRANK BAINEs, 
C.B.E., M.V.O., Director of Works, H.M. Office of 
Works :— 

The sad and premature death of the late Professor 
Harold Maxwell Lefroy has caused very great regret 
amongst those who had personal knowledge of the 
Professor and his work. When the examination of the 
superb open timber roof of Westminster Hall was made in 
1913, it was discovered that the roof was structurally 
unstable, primarily as a result of the depredations of the 
wood-boring (Death Watch) beetle, Xcestobium Tes- 
sellatum. 'The larvae of this beetle have hollowed out 
huge cavities in many of the timbers, reducing some to 
a mere shell. 

Apart from the question of preserving the roof without 
material addition of new timber, it was essential to find 
a scientific detergent to the beetle which had caused such 
serious damage during the five centuries and more of its 
life. A number of eminent scientists were therefore 
consulted and the facts relating to the condition of the 
roof were placed before them and their advice asked. 

Amongst them was the late Professor Lefroy, and from 


* Full report on the restoration of Westminster Hall Roof 


appeared in the June number JourNAL R.I.B.A., 1922. 


the inception of the enquiry he took the keenest personal 
interest in the problem, visiting the Hall with me upon 
many occasions and examining samples of timber ob- 
tained from the Hall, in which live larve were known to 
be working. 

These he studied at the Imperial College of Science 
for many months, and there he experimented with 
various detergents in the attempt to devise a safe and 
satisfactory insecticide. 

As a result of his knowledge of, and his interest in, 
the problem, the department decided generally to accept 
his advice as to the means to be adopted for the elimina- 
tion of this pest ; and eventually he suggested a solution 
composed of various chemicals, which, in his opinion, 
would exterminate the beetle and prevent future attack. 

Professor Lefroy was requested to work to certain 
primary conditions which it was thought necessary to 
impose as governing the use of an insecticide. These 
conditions were briefly as follows :— 

(1) Non-inflammability. 

(2) Absence of offensive smell to which exception 
would be taken by members of Parliament. 

(3) No effect as regards discolouration of the timber. 

(4) That the solution should not be a volatile poison, 
and yet be an effective insecticide with some degree of 
permanence in action. 

These conditions were recognised as limiting the 
choice of materials, but they were observed very faith- 
fully by Professor Lefroy, who eventually produced a 
solution made up as follows :— 


Tetrachlorethene 50 per cent 


Cedar Wood Oil i Oe | ak es 
Solvent Soap... sm an os eis 
Paraffin Wax .. 5.8 $6 oa 2 


Trichlorethyelene — 


(The last used as a diluent only). 

‘The basis of Professor Lefroy’s recommendation was 
scientific, as he took into consideration all the known 
facts concerning the life history of the beetle, endeavouring 
to destroy it at certain specified phases of its life. His 
theory was based on the following facts :— 

The ‘“‘ Death Watch ”’ beetle is known to go through 
a complete metamorphosis after its initial stage as a 
minute egg laid within cracks and crevices of the timber 
by the female beetle. The minute larva hatches out by 
natural temperature, and immediately bores its way into 
the oak, continuing its destructive action in the timber 
for a period of roughly three years. This is the stage 
when the destruction in the oak occurs, the tunnels 
being generally in a longitudinal direction up and down 
the grain of the wocd. 

The larva finally is transformed into a pupa or chrysalis, 
after having bored its way to within a microscopically 
thin film of wood adjacent to the outer air. After a 
lapse of time, the perfect beetle emerges, eating its way 
through the timber film, and taking its nuptial flight. 
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Professor Lefroy concentrated his attention upon the 
periods in the life history of the insect, e.g. :— 

(a) When it enters the timber, and 

(b) When it emerges from the timber as a perfect 
beetle. 

He recognised the practical impossibility of destroying 
the larvae in the heart of the wood, and he ruled out 
methods which involved impregnation of the whole 
bulk of the timber, either with or without pressure. 

Professor Lefroy also considered that it was impossible 
to destroy the insect during the pericd of its complete 
emergence and flight from the wood. This might 
indeed have been done by the use of a very poisonous 
gas,- which, however, could not be used in structures 
subject to public use. 

It was finally found that the liquid devised by Professor 
Lefroy had an adverse effect upon the health of workmen ; 
as one of its principal ingredients was discovered to be 
a virulent liver poison. The workmen were therefore 
equipped with gas helmets, and enquiry was directed 
towards the discovery of another detergent, not subject 
to the disadvantages of the first. 

As a result of an extended investigation a suggestion 
received from Messrs. Heppells, the chemists, was 
submitted to Professor Lefroy ; and it was agreed that 
an equally effective and non-poisonous alternative solution 
was in fact found, and the utilisation of the first solution 
was then abandoned. 

Dr. Lefroy experimented with the proposed new solu- 

tion, and agreed that its detergent effect was quite 
satisfactory. ‘The principal ingredient is the mixture 
of ortho-para-dichlor-benzene, with other ingredients 
such as solvent soap, cedar wood oil, etc. 
- After the outbreak of the Great War in 1914, Professor 
Lefroy was engaged on many special entomological 
enquiries which precluded him from taking the keen 
personal interest in the problem of the eradication of 
the Death Watch beetle, as he had done previously. 
He did, however, assist in the proposed method of the 
application of the insecticide, in order to ensure that the 
maximum success should be obtained, and, on many 
occasions, visited the Hall before 1916, in which year 
he went to India and to Australia, in order to undertake 
enquiries into, and give advice upon matters of special 
entomological difficulty in those countries. 

After the termination of the War, he again took up 
the study of the special problem of the eradication of 
the Death Watch beetle, and about the time of his 
death, he wrote to me suggesting certain modifications 
in the solution then being used as a detergent. He was 
not quite final as to their superiority, as he apparently 
had many liquids under examination and extended trial. 
Like a true scientist, he never contended that he had 
found a complete solution of the problem of destroying 
Nestobium Tessellatum, and he outlined a further extended 
enquiry, which he hoped to undertake in the future. 
His untimely death has robbed science of a very original 
personality whose most distinctive attributes were those 
of a high enthusiasm, directed by scientific thoroughness, 
and an unquenchable belief in the final success of investi- 
gations conducted by the exact application of physical 
and natural laws. 
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Obituary 


CANON H. F. WESTLAKE. 

Minor Canon H. F. Westlake, F.S.A., M.V.O., 
died very suddenly on 27 November, at his house in 
the Cloister of Westminster Abbey, after being present 
at the funeral service to Queen Alexandra The 
announcement came as a swift shock to an exception- 
ally great number of friends, and his death will be a 
permanent loss to the antiquarian and historical studies 
in which he was a master. He was only 46 years old, 
and that he had accomplished so much in this short 
term of years is quite amazing. A particularly hand- 
some and strong-looking man, there seemed to be 
nothing of the invalid about him, but he had a severe 
illness two or three years ago and that may have pre- 
pared the way for the final overstrain. Born at 
Gloucester in 1879, he was educated at Christ’s Hospital 
in the City of London and at Pembroke College, 
Oxford. 

In 1909 he went to Westminster as Minor Canon, 
and a year later was made Custodian of the Abbey. 
“There could not have been a happier appointment, 
for thenceforward he devoted himself with enthusiasm 
to the study of the Abbey, its architecture, its historical 
associations and its wealth of medizval art.” The 
Abbey documents might well stir the mind of a born 
historian. For some dozen years or more before 
Mr. Westlake came to Westminster the late Dr. Scott, 
who had retired from the Manuscript Department of 
the British Museum, had laboured steadily at indexing 
the great mass of material, and at his death Mr. 
Westlake took up and continued the task. The 
wealth, the burden, of these documents can hardly be 
guessed, and I remember that Dr. Scott told me that, 
in some branches like charters, he believed it to surpass 
the British Museum. Here Mr. Westlake soon 
gathered material for history and wrote an admirable 
account of the City of Westminster for the ‘‘ English 
Towns ”’ series, as well as studies of St. Margaret’s 
Church, and of the Palace of Westminster. In 1916 
he published a New Guide to the Abbey, and in 1923 a 
fine big scale History of the Abbey, in two volumes, “ in 
which the whole story of the Abbey was told with such 
mastery that it will long remain the indispensable 
authority.” His knowledge of the fabric _ itself 
equalled his grasp of the documents. He had a way 
of writing lucidly and almost lightly which makes 
the large volumes delightfully easy to read. This 
immense piece of work would probably not have 
been his biggest gathering from the documents 
if he had continued to be their guardian. Only 
a week or two ago, and nearly the last time I saw him, 
he told me that he was hoping to take up the publication 
of a Calendar of the historical material in the Abbey 
archives. He was most kindly, open, and brotherly to 
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leal with and his death is a personal loss and sorrow 
to the writer. W. R. Leruasy. 
EDMUND LIVINGSTONE WRATTEN [F,]. 

To write of one who has been taken from us so suddenly 
and so prematurely, at the very point of the severance of a 
close friendship of twenty-seven years, is an almost 
impossible task. Like another architect whose early 
death we still mourn—W. H. Ward—Wratten won in a 
peculiar degree the affection of all with whom he came 
into contact. He spent himself unsparingly and main- 
tained the highest,traditions of an arduous but ill-requited 
calling. 

He was articled to the late James Williams (surviving 
partner of George Devey) on 13 June 1893, and carried 
on the whole of his business, for the most part unaided 
but with conspicuous ability, until Mr. Williams’s retire- 
ment in 1905. Just before this Mr. Williams took 
Wratten into partnership, and from September 1905 
Wratten and I took over the practice which we have 
since carried on together. He had studied at the Schools 
of the Architectural Association, and passed the examina- 
tions of the Royal Institute, becoming an Associate in 
1902. He was elected to a Fellowship in the present year. 

In July 1915 he joined the R.A.M.C., and was on 
active service in France with the 2-1st London Field 
Ambulance (56th Division) from February 1916 to 
January 1919. He was mentioned in dispatches (1916), 
and was in the following actions : 1916, Gommecourt, 
Somme (Combles); 1917, Arras, Ypres, Cambrai ; 
1918, Vimy, Bullecourt, La Grande Hounelle (the final 
advance). The war affected his health seriously and no 
doubt contributed to his early death. 

Wratten’s architectural work was chiefly for private 
clients and consisted mainly of country and town houses. 
He could without difficulty have made a name as a black 
and white artist; his illustrations to London Survivals 
(Ditchfield) and to Gardens in the Making are examples 
of his skill. He won the open competition in the 56th 
Division for a design for the cover of the Divisional 
magazine, and he illustrated the published history of the 
unit. 

Tuned to the finer issues of life and art, he was perhaps 
too sensitive to sustain for long the strain of modern 
business life, but he will long be remembered as a fine 
artist and a loyal comrade. WALTER H. Goprrey. 

FRANCIS SEYMOUR LESLIE [Hon.A.] 

Colonel Francis Seymour Leslie, retired list Royal 
Engineers. Hon. Associate R.I.B.A. 

Born 15 October, 1851, son of Francis Seymour Leslie, 
Esq., of the Home Office. Educated in Paris, Stubbing- 
ton House, Fareham, and the Royal Military Academy, 
Woolwich. 

Commissioned in the Royal Engineers, 1871, and re- 
tired as Lieut.-Colonel and Brevet-Colonel in 1903. 

Served in Gibraltar, Egypt and Bermuda. In Egypt 
he carried out the trigonometrical survey of the city of 
Alexandria in the years 1886 to 1889. 

In Bermuda he was Commanding Royal Engineer and 
was responsible for the preparations and maintenance of 
the camps for the Boer prisoners of war during the 
South African War of 1899-1902. 
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Early in his Army service he specialised in architec- 
ture and building construction, and in 1891 he was ap- 
pointed assistant in the Barrack Construction Branch of 
the War Office, and later became head of this branch. 
This appointment he vacated in 1898 on promotion to 
Lieut.-Colonel and posting as Commanding Royal En- 
gineers at Exeter. 

Examples of his work are to be found in the cricket 
pavilion of the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich; a 
memorial screen in the Garrison Church at Woolwich and 
the Intarfa Barracks in Malta. 

He was elected a member of the Society of Architects 
in 1891, and later became a Vice-President. He was also 
a member of Council and Hon. Examiner of the Society. 

He was elected an Honorary Associate of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects in 1918. 

During the war Colonel Leslie served as a member on 
the Executive of the Architects War Committee, to the 
work of which he devoted much time and sympathy. 

For many years he was an examiner in practical geometry 
and building construction for the Science and Arts 
Department, South Kensington. 

LT.-COL. P. G. FRY, C.M.G., D.S.O. 

It is impossible for me to express how much I feel the 
privilege of being permitted to add one of the last pages 
to the volume of memories of Peter G. Fry. To cast 
one’s mind back over 30 years and recall the first meeting, 
the first impression, is no easy matter unless one associates 
with that meeting some deedor action beyondthe common- 
place. It was during the first week when I was being 
initiated into the mysteries of our craft and struggling 
with the Tuscan Order, and the printing in particular, 
that Fry came to my rescue, and to the best of my recol- 
lection inked in all the titles. Such was the little deed 
that meant so much, and rarely if ever do I see the Tuscan 
Order without recalling the incident. To one other 
personal matter I am bound to refer, otherwise I should 
feel a traitor to his memory. It was entirely due to his 
advice that I left the office (where he was an assistant) 
and became articled to Henry Dare Bryan, a man for 
whom Fry had the greatest admiration. I have never 
ceased to acknowledge my indebtedness to Peter Fry for 
such a vital change in my professional career. I had 
known him scarcely a week, but I did not hesitate to 
trust him. What he did for me, he did for many. He 
was ever ready to extend a helping hand; to him it was 
as natural as the salutation of the day. He was an 
indefatigable worker, and up to the time of relinquishing 
practice—a couple of years ago—it was a custom rather 
than an exception for him to work far into the early 
hours of the morning. His practice was extraordinarily 
varied, but he had the ability of rapidly absorbing tech- 
nicalities and quickly getting at grips with a scheme. 
First and foremost Fry was a constructionalist, but by 
sheer force of character and unrelenting study the 
wsthetic quality of his works reached a standard far 
beyond the average. For many years he was actively 
interested in the Weston-super-Mare School of Art. 
As a member of the Bristol Society of Architects, he did 
much to uphold the status of the profession in which he 
was esteemed by all his colleagues. 


C. F. W. Denine [F\]. 
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{PRESIDENTIAL BADGE OF THE WESSEX 
SOCIETY. 

The members of the recently formed Wessex Soc ety 
of Architects, which incorporates the Bristol Society of 
Architects and the Gloucestershire Architectural Associa- 
tion, have marked the inception of the amalgamation of 
their Societies by providing a badge for their President. 

The badge is of 9 carat gold and depicts the Golden 
Dragon, the old ensign of Wessex set up by King Harold 
at Senlac and carried by Ethelhun at the battle of Burford. 





This Presidential badge is the work of Wessex artists 
and craftsmen, for it was modelled by Mr. W. G. Sim- 
monds,the well-known sculptor of Oakridge, from a sketch 
design by Mr. Thomas Falconer, F.R.I.B.A., of Amberley, 
and cast by Messrs. Singer of Frome. ; 

The reverse of the badge is engraved with the same 
design as the face, and the rim has the following inscrip- 
tion :—‘' This badge was presented to the Wessex 
Society of Architects by Members, A.D. 1925. G. C 
Lawrence, President.”’ 

INCORPORATED ASSOCIATION OF 
ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS 

The following letter has been addressed by the 
Secretary to all the members of the Royal Institute and 
to its allied Societies. 

30th November, 1925. 

DEAR Sik,—The circulars recently issued to Architects 
over the whole country by the Incorporated Association 
of Architects and Surveyors have now received the con- 
sideration of the Council of the R.I.B.A. They desire 
at once to inform all members both of the R.I.B.A. and 
of the Allied Societies that nothing done by the R.I.B.A. 
in promoting legislation for the registration of Architects 
will affect detrimentally the interests of any person now 
living by the practice of Architecture. 

This alleged danger to the interests of Architects not 
members of the R.I.B.A. put forward in the circular of the 
Incorporated Association of Architects and Surveyors as 





a reason for Architects becoming members of that body, 
is therefore non-existent. No person now living as an 
Architect will be prevented from or restricted in the 
exercise of his profession by any Registration Act pro- 
moted by the R.I.B.A. 

The Council of the R.I.B.A., in view of the recent 
amalgamation with the Society of Architects, regard the 
formation of another architectural body as more likely 
to weaken than to help the profession, and would draw the 
attention of Architects outside the London area, who are 
still unattached to any organisation, to the fact that they 
can, by becoming members of an Allied Society of the 
R.I.B.A., obtain fuller advantages than any that can be 
offered by the suggested Incorporated Association of 
Architects and Surveyors. 

Members of the R.I.B.A. or of the Allied Societies who 
help to establish independent architectural organisations 
are not assisting the cause of Registration, but are dividing 
the profession and destroying the professional unity which 
has only just been achieved after many years of effort.— 
Yours faithfully, 

IAN MacALIsTER, 
Secretary. 
VISITS ‘TO BUILDINGS. 

The following visits have been arranged by the Art 
Committee for the current Session :— 

1926.—23 Jan. (Saturday): The Second Church of 
Christ Scientist, Bayswater; The Armenian Church, 
Kensington. 

20 Feb. (Saturday) : Messrs. Courtauld’s New Premises. 

20 March (Saturday) : Devonshire House Buildings : 
(1) Piccadilly Building ; (2) Messrs. Cook and Son’s New 
Premises. 

ro April (Saturday) : *Chiswick House. 

t May (Saturday) ; Stowe School, Bucks. 

*N.B.—It will be necessary to limit the numbers for these 
visits. In these cases tickets will be balloted for if the number 
of applications exceeds the limit prescribed by the proprietors 
or their agents. 

CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY. 
ARCHITECTURE UNDER THE NEW STATUTES. 

The University Commissioners have reecmmended a 
Faculty of Fine Arts in the University and have decided 
that Architecture shall be a Department under this Faculty. 

A.B.S. SCHEME OF INSURANCE. 

The A.B.S. specialises in Life Assurance. In Whole 
Life Assurance the sum assured and bonus are payable 
at death and the payment of premiums normally con- 
tinues throughout life. ‘The bonuses which are usually 
payable with the sum assured may be surrendered for 
cash, applied to the reduction of future prem:ums or 
used to reduce the period over which premiums are 
payable. The Society is not tied to any insurance office 
and is prepared to offer and advise upon a wide choice of 
policies in leading companies. Half the initial commis- 
sion is returned to the assured in the form of rebate and 
the other half forms a direct contribution to the Society’s 
funds. 

Please address all enquiries to the Secretary, Architects’ 
Benevolent Society, 9 Conduit Street, W.1. Telephone: 
Mayfair 434. 
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LEGAL. 
\TKINSON AND LONG v. WELLBROOK SANITARY LAUNDRY Co. 

‘This case, tried before Mr. Justice Branson, at the Royal 
Courts of Justice, on 9, 10, and 11 November last, was 
a claim by Mr. Long [F.] for architects’ fees amounting 
o £398 13s. 10d. for abandoned work, the extension 
of the defendant’s laundry. The defendants denied 
liability, and counterclaimed £174 11s., quantity surveyors 
fees they had been obliged to pay and damages. 

The issue turned on whether Mr. Long’s approximate 
estimate of £5,000, in March, 1923, based on a ground 
plan prepared by a Mr. Neame, a laundry expert, was 
the limit of expenditure within which he had agreed to 
produce plans, and obtain tenders for the required 
extension. 

Evidence was given of many additions that were made 
from time to time to the original scheme, until the 
drawings were finally approved in May, 1923, incorpora- 
ting these additions, and Mr. Long was instructed to 
obtain competitive tenders. Mr. Long completed the 
contract drawings, and instructed a firm of quantity 
surveyors to prepare the quantities and in June, the 
defendants imposed conditions not previously contem- 
plated, under which the work had to be carried out. 
‘Tenders were received in July, the lowest being £7,383. 
About this time, Mr. Long sent his clients the R.I.B.A. 
scale of fees. In August, the defendants informed 
Mr. Long that they had decided to abandon the project, 
as the cost was prohibitive. 

Mr. Justice Branson, in his judgment, said ‘‘ it seems 
to me to be perfectly plain upon the documents that 
I must accept Mr. Long’s version of the verbal discussions 
which took place between them, and it follows that the 
defendants fail to establish that there was any limit 
of £5,000 imposed upon the building which Mr. Long’s 
plans were to involve, and, consequently, he is entitled 
to succeed.” ‘The only comment which is now made 
upon the exact figure is that it is said that the scale fee 
of £350 includes time charged for surveying the existing 
premises, and preparing plans for the work. In my 
view, it does not. Judgment must be entered for 
the plaintiffs for £398 13s. rod. with costs, and the 
counterclaim must be dismissed with costs.”’ Mr. 
Justice Branson further decided that the plans remained 
the property of the architect, adding “‘ if the plans are going 
to be put into execution, then they ought to pay Mr. 
Long, not the two thirds (of 73 per cent. on the lowest 
tender) for which I have given judgment, but his full fee.”’ 

The above case shows the importance of acquainting 
the client with the R.I.B.A. scale of fees. 

J. Douctas Scott [A.]. 


‘ 





BOARD OF ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION. 
FACILITIES FOR ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION AND 
INSTRUCTION IN BUILDING CONSTRUCTION. 

The Board of Architectural Education have appointed 
a special sub-committee to view and report upon the 
existing facilities for architectural education and instruc- 
tion in building construction in institutions other than 

those exempted from the R.I.B.A. examinations. 
This special sub-committee is now considering the 
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possibility of the development of existing facilities and of 
the provision of facilities where none at present exist. 

The sub-committee will be glad to receive suggestions 
or criticisms from those who are specially interested, 
together with any information as to existing facilities, 
stating, if possible, the number of professional students of 
architecture in attendance at any institution named. 


Notices 


THE FIFTH GENERAL MEETING. 

The Fifth General Meeting (Ordinary) of the Session 
1925-26, will be held on Monday, 4 January 1926, at 
8 p.m., for the following purposes :— 

‘To read the Minutes of the General Meeting (Ordinary) 
held on 14 December 1925 ; formally to admit members 
attending for the first time since their election or transfer. 

To read the following Papers: ‘‘ Lincoln Cathedral,” 
by Sir Charles A. Nicholson, Bart., M.A.Oxon. [F.], and 
Sir Francis Fox, J.P. [Hon. Associate]. 


ELECTION OF MEMBERS. 

Associates who are eligible and desirous of transferring 
to the Fellowship class are reminded that, if they wish 
to take advantage of the election to take place on 
29 March 1926, they should send the necessary nomina- 
tion forms to the Secretary R.I.B.A. not later than 
2 January 1926. 

LICENTIATES AND THE FELLOWSHIP. 

The attention of Licentiates is called to the provisions 
of Section IV, clause 4 (b) and (cii), of the Supplemental 
Charter of 1925. Licentiates who are eligible and 
desirous of transferring to the Fellowship can obtain 
full particulars on application to the Secretary R.I.B.A., 
stating the clause under which they propose to apply 
for nomination. 





The following announcements are published by the 
Council on the recommendation of the Practice Standing 
Committee : 


MEMBERS OF THE R.I.B.A. AND PUBLIC 
APPOINTMENTS. 

Members are advised by the Council not to apply 
for salaried public appointments unless the amount of 
the salary is definitely stated in the announcement which 
invites applications. 

INSURANCE OF CLERKS OF WORKS. 

Members are advised to recommend their clients to 
insure the Clerk of Works against accidents occurring 
whilst engaged in his duties, as in such cases the liability 
of compensating him or his dependants, in the event 
of his death, would, in certain circumstances, fall upon 
the client. 

The Clerk of Works is entitled to claim against his 
employer for compensation under the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act, if his remuneration does not exceed 
£350 in any one year. If it exceeds that sum, he would 
still be entitled to claim under common law. 

A policy of insurance can be effected to cover the risks 
involved, and the amount of the premium can be ascer- 
tained from insurance offices. 
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ELECTION OF MEMBERS 
15 FEBRUARY, 1926. 

The following applications for election have been re- 
ceived. Notice of any objection or other communication 
respecting the candidates must be sent to the Secretary 
for submission to the Council prior to Monday, 18th 
January, 1926. 

AS FELLOWS (19). 

ALLcock: Epwarp THomas [A. 1896], 12, Baxter Gate, 
Loughborough ; Ashfield, Ashby Road, Loughborough 

FreaD : Horace CHARLES [A. 1905], Portsmouth Road, Esher ; 
Millmead, Lower Green, Esher 

Gotp: HuGcH Anprew, M.C. [A. 1913], 14, Bedford Row, 
-W.C.1 ; 31, Christchurch Road, Streatham Hill, S.W.2 

GoLDsMITtrH : Major GrorGE Harriey, M.¢ [A. 1907], 
Headquarters, Imperial War Graves Commission, St. Omer, 
France ; ‘‘ Odstone,”’ Rhos-on-Sea, North Wales 

Hampson : JosepH Louis [A. 1910], 10, Richmond Terrace, 
Blackburn ; 360, St. Helen’s Road, Bolton 

HvuGHES THomas Haro.p, A.R.C.A. (Arct 
F.S.1., F.R.G.S. [4. 19111, 167, Renfrew Street 
27, Ashton Road, Glasgow. 

NEWNUM : Eric GEORGE [A. 1910], State Buildings 
ment, Ministry of Public Works, Cairo; 1 
Walda, Kasr el Doubara, Cairo, Egypt 

ROBERTSON : ALEXANDER ROBERT [A. 1902], 91 
E.1; ‘“ Nutbourne,” Leigh Cliff Road, 
Essex. 

Scott : Eric WiLFRID BonING [A. 1912], 24, Castle Meadow, 
Norwich; Hill Cottage, Harvey Lane, Thorpe St. An- 
drew, No-wich. 


London), 
Glasgow 


Depart- 


Sharia el 


Brick Lane, 


Leigh-on-Sea, 


Scott: THEODORE GILBERT, M.C. [A. 1914], 24, Castle 
Meadow, Norwich; Littlewood, Harvey Lane, Thorpe 
St. Andrew, Norwich. 

Tait: THomas SMITH [41. 1913], 1, Montague Place, Bed- 
ford Square, W.C.; 48, Rotherwick Road, Golders 
Green, N.W.11. 

TAYLOR: SAMUEL POINTON [A4. 1908], Minist1 Health, 


Whitehall, S.W.; 62, Roxeth Hill, Harrow-on-the- 
Hill. 

TETLEY : CHARLES REGINALD [4. 1913], 240, Beaver Hall Hill, 
Montreal ; 4.291, Montrose Avenue, Westmount, P.Q., 
Canada. 


Westwoop: Percy JAMgs [4. 1904), 7 and 8, Adam Street, 

Adelphi, W.C.2; ‘“ Nutfield,”” Weybridge 
And the following Licentiates, who are qualified under Section 

IV, Clause C (ii), of the Supplemental Charter of 1925 

ANDERSON : ARTHUR ERNEST, 3,299, St. Adele Avent 
treal, P.Q., Canada. 

FINLAYSON : WILLIAM, Strathearn Lodge, Crieff, Perthshire 

HaLttaM: ArTHUR HenRyY, Denbigh Chambers, 
Green Street, Leicester ; ‘‘ Bodweni,”’ Knighton Church 
Road, Leicester. 

PritcHett : Herbert Drewes, 12 
g, Elton Parade, Darlington. 

And the following Licentiate, 
examination : 

CLELAND: JOHN Stockwin, M.B.E., Chief Government 
Architect, Union of South Africa, Public Works Depart- 
ment, Union Buildings, Pretoria, South Africa 

AS ASSOCIATES (6). 


surrey. 


, Mon- 





Bowling 


High Row, Darlington ; 


who has passed the cualifying 


Att: S$. Aziz [Passed five years’ course at Architectural 
Association. Exempted from Final Examination after 
passing Examination in Professional Practice], New 


Lane, Hyderabad, Deccan, India. 
Arsop : GErorGE HATHERLEY [Final], 29, 
Kew, Melbourne, Australia, 


Thornton Street, 
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BARNES : ‘THOMAS Scott [Passed five years’ course at Archi- 
tectural Association. Exempted from Final Examination 
after passing Examination in Professional Practice], 
Morden Lodge, Morden, Surrey. 


Buuta : Gopatyt Mvtji [Final], c/o Messrs. Gregson, Batley 
and King, Chartered Bank Building, Fort Bombay, 
India. 

MEeEIKLE* EpytH [Passed five years’ course at Architectural 


Association. Exempted from Final Examination after 
passing Examination in Professional Practice], 27, Parlia- 
ment Hill, Hampstead, N.W.3. 

SiLcocK : FRrANcEs THELMA [Passed five years’ course at 
Liverpool University School of Architecture. Ex- 
empted from Final Examination after passing Examina- 
tion in Professional Practice], The Cross, Huyton, Liver- 


pool. 
AS HON. FELLOW (1). 
DicCKSEI Sir Frank, P.R.A., 3, Greville P!sce, N.W.6. 
AS HON. ASSOCIATE (1). 
GricGcs: FREDERICK LANDSEER Maur, A.R.A., Campden, 


Gloucestershire. 


Competitions 


BLACKPOOL MEMORIAL CLOCK TOWER. 
The Corporation of Blackpool invite competitive 
designs for a Clock Tower with drinking fountain, 


to be erected in the new park. Assessor, Mr. E. Bertram 
Kirby, O.B.E. [F]. Designs to be sent in not later than 
Saturday, 13 February 1926. Conditions may be 


obtained from The Town Clerk, Town Hall, Blackpool, 
by depositing {1 1s., which will be returnable if a bona 
fide design has been submitted. 


NEWCASTLE POLICE AND FIRE BRIGADE 
STATION. 
First Premium ({/500) awarded to Messrs. Ivor Jones 
and Percy Thomas, 6 and 7, St. John’s Square, Cardiff. 


MANCHESTER TOWN HALL EXTENSION. 

The President of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects has appointed Mr. T. R. Milburn, F.R.I.B.A., Mr. 
Robert Atkinson, F.R.I.B.A., and Mr. Ralph Knott, 
F.R.I.B.A., to act as a Jury of Assessors in connection 
with this competition. 

PROPOSED NEW PARISH CHURCH, 
NEWBRIDGE, MONMOUTHSHIRE. 

The Competitions Committee desire to call the atten- 
tion of members to the fact that the conditions of the 
above competition are not in accordance with the regula- 
tions of the R.I.B.A. ‘The Competitions Committee are 
in negotiation with the promoters in the hope of securing 
an amendment. In the meantime members are advised 
to take no part in the competition. 


PROPOSED NEW SCHOOL, GOSPORT. 
Members of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
must not take part in the above competition because the 
conditions are not in accordance with the published 
Regulations of the Roval Institute for Architectural 
Competitions, 
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COMPETITION FOR LARGER OFFICES. 
West BromMWICH PERMANENT BENEFIT BUILDING 
SOCIETY 
The President of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
cts has nominated Mr. W. Alexander Harvey, F.R.I.B.A., 
s assessor in this competition. 


TOPSHAM PUBLIC HALL COMPETITION. 

Premiums of £50, £40 and £30 respectively are oflered 
in the above competition. Assessor, Mr. Walter Cave [F.] 
Last dav for questions, 1 January 1926. Designs to be sent 
in by 1 April 1926. Conditions may be obtained from the 
Clerk to the Parish Council, Topsham, by depositing 
{x T3. 

BIRKENHEAD NEW ART GALLERY 
COMPETITION. 

Proposed new Art Gallery and Museum, Birkenhead. 
Premiums oftered £250, £175 and £100 respectively. 
Assessor, Sir Robert Lorimer, A.R.A., R.S.A. [F.]. 
Competition restricted to competitors practising as archi- 
tects and being resident, or having an ofhce within 
twenty miles of the Birkenhead ‘Town Hall for the twelve 
months at least prior to 1 January 1924. Conditions may 
be obtained from E. W. Tame, Town Clerk, Birkenhead, 
by depositing £2 2s. 


GUISBOROUGH PROPOSED NEW HOSPITAL. 

Members of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
must not take part in the above competition because the 
conditions are not in accordance with the published 
Regulations of the Royal Institute for Architectural 
Competitions. 

INTERNATIONAL COMPETITION. 

The Fédération Internationale du Batiment et des 
Travaux Publics are organising an International Com- 
petition with a view to promoting and facilitating the 
construction of houses for the middle classes and intellec- 
tual workers. Prizes to the value of 500 dollars, 300 dol- 
lars and 200 dollars are being offered by Mr. Willard 
Reed Messenger, engineer, of New York, for a memoran- 
dum, either in English or French, not exceeding 5,000 
words, accompanied by sketches. Particulars of the 
competition have been deposited with the Secretary 
R.I.B.A. and can be obtained on application to him at 
No. 9 Conduit Street, London, W. 


RECONSTRUCTION OF THE MOSQUE OF 
AMROU COMPETITION, CAIRO. 
Members of the Royal Institute who are considering 
taking part in the above competition are strongly recom- 
mended to consult the Secretary R.I.B.A. before deciding 
to compete. 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 

COMPETITION FOR THE SELECTION OF A PLAN WITH A 
ViEW TO THE CONSTRUCTION OF A CONFERENCZ HALL 
FOR THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS AT GENEVA. 

The League of Nations will shortly hold a competition 
for the selection of a plan with a view to the construction 
of a Conference Hall at Geneva. The competition will 
be open to architects who are nationals of States Members 
of the League of Nations. 
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An International Jury consisting of well-known archi- 
tects will examine the plans submitted and decide their 
order of merit. 

A sum of 100,000 Swiss francs will be placed at the 
disposal of the Jury to be divided among the architects 
submitting the best plans. 

A programme of the competition when ready will be 
despatched from Geneva, and Governments and com- 
petitors will receive their copies at the same time. Copies 
for distant countries will be despatched first. 

The British Government will receive a certain number 
of free copies. These will be deposited at the Royal 
[Institute of British Architects, and application should 
be made to the Secretary, R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, 
W.1, by intending competitors. 

Single copies can be procured direct from The Secre- 
tary-General of the League of Nations at Geneva, for 
the sum of 20 Swiss francs, payable in advance, but will 
not be forwarded until after the Government copies 
have been despatched. 

On the nomination of the President of the Royal Insti- 
tute, Sir John Burnet, A.R.A., has been appointed as the 
British representative on the Jury of Assessors. 


THE NEW INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND, 
BUENOS AIRES, ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 

An International Competition has been promoted for 
the Argentine Institution for the Blind, Buenos Aires, 
Argentine Republic. 

A small number of copies of the conditions have been 
deposited in the R.I.B.A. Library for the information o! 
British Architects who may desire to compete. 

A booklet containing the full text of the conditions 
with other information (translated from the Spanish) 
and a plan of the ground on which the Institution is to 
be erected is available for inspection at the Department 
of Overseas Trade (Room 42), 35 Old Queen Street, 
London, S.W.1. 


PROPOSED NEW COLLEGE BUILDINGS, 
LIVERPOOL COLLEGE. 

Proposed new College Buildings to be erected ona 
site in Queen’s Drive, Mossley Hill, Liverpool. Assessor, 
Sir Giles Gilbert Scott, R.A. Premiums £500, £300 
and £200 are offered. Last day for questions, 30 Sep- 
tember 1925. Conditions may be obtained by depositing 
£2 2s. Designs to be sent in not later than 1 January 
1926. 


AUSTRALIAN WAR MEMORIAL—CANBERRA. 

Competitive designs are invited for the Australian 
War Memorial at Canberra. 

The competition is open to architects of Australian 
birth, wherever located, and in order that competitors 
who are abroad may be placed on the same footing as 
those in Australia, the conditions governing the com- 
petition will not be available in Australia until 15 August, 
at which date they will be available at the office of the 
High Commissioner, Australia House, Strand. 

To ensure that the same working time is allowed to 
all competitors, the competition will close simultaneously 
in Australia and London on 31 March 1926, up to noon, 
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on which date designs from architects in Europe will 
be received at the office of the High Commissioner in 
London. 

Intending competitors should communicate with the 
Official Secretary to the Commonwealth of Australia, 
Australia House, Strand, W.C 


PROPOSED BRANCH LIBRARY FOR GABALFA 
Proposed branch library to be built on a site in St. Athan 
Road, Gabalfa. Assessor, Mr. Sidney K. ( ade [F.]. 
Premiums, £75, £50 and £30 are offered. Last day for 
questions, 7 December 1925. Designs to be sent in not 
later than 12 noon on 16 January 1926. The cor tition is 
limited to properly qualified architects withir City of 
Cardiff. Conditions may be obtained from Harry Farr, 
Librarian, Central Library, Cardiff, by depositing #2 2s 


Membe 


ACT I 


Column 


Arcrivect, F.R.1.B.A., 
Westminster, for health 
practice, with office and ef 
price for an early settlement 
given for the next twelve: 
particulars supplied at 
c/o Secretary, R.1.B.A., 9 Conduit 

APPOINT} 

PARTNERS!INIP or I 
\pply 

sine 


Minutes IV 


SESSION I 

At the Fourth General Nleeting rdinary) of the Session 
1925-1926, held on Monday, mber 1925, Mr. E. 
Guy Dawber, F.S.A., President, in tl hair. ‘The attend- 
ance book was signed by 27 Fellows ( luding 12 member 
of the Council), 12 Associates {including members of the 
Council), 5 Licentiates (including 1 member the Council), 
2 Honorary Associates and a large number . 

The minutes of the meeting held on 30 November 1925 
having been taken as read, were confirme gned by the 
President. ‘lhe Hon. Secretary announced the decease of : 

Mr. Ernest Sewell Gale, elected Fellow 1921 

Mr. William Hen:v Harrison, elected Fellow 1889 

Mr. Edmund Livingstone Wratten, elected Associate 1902, 
Fellow 1925 

Mr. Charles Archibald Daubney, elected Associate 1900, 
Fellow 1921, Godwin Bursar 1902 Ir. Daubney was a 
member of the Science Standing Co ttee from 1919 to 1923, 
the Practice Standing Committee for Session 1924-25, and the 
R.1I.B.A. London Building Acts Committee from 1920 to the 
present time. He was elected Hon. Secretary of this Com- 
mittee in 1923 and held the position up to the time of hi 
decease. 

Mr. Arthur Benjamin Plummer, J.P., elected Associate 1881 
Fellow 1889, and placed on Retired List in 1921. Mr. Plummer 
was a Past-P veside nt of the Northern pbeetios tural Association 
and represented that body on the R.I.B.A. Council during the 
Session 1907-1908. Prior to his Presidency Mr. Plummer 
was for 14 years Hon. Secretary of the Northern Architectural 
Association. 

Mr. Edward Garlick, elected Licentiate 191- 

And it was resolved that the regrets of the Royal Institute 
for the loss of these members be recorded in the Minutes. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS 


19 December 1925 


The following members attending for the first time since 
their election or transfer were formally admitted by the 
President :— 

. E. Blackbourn [F.]}. 

W. Glen Dobie [F.]. 

L. H. MacKelcken [L.]. 

A. H. M. Brice [ Hon. Assoc abe 

Mr. Herbert A. Welch [F.]. having read a paper on “ The 
Condition of the pe. Industry with special regard to the 
shortage of skilled labour and the increased cost of work,”’ a 
discussion ensued, and on the moti - of Major Harry Barnes| F] 
Vice-President, seconded by Mr. H. Nicholls, Past-Presi- 
dent of the National Federation of Builk ling Trades’ Employers, 
and Mr. R. Coppock, General Secretary of the National 
Federation of Building Trades’ Operatives, a vote of thanks 
was passed to Mr. Welch by acclamation, and was briefly 
responded to. ‘The meeting closed at 10.30 p.m. 

At a mpecia eneral Meeting of the Session 1925 1926, 
held on omdey, 14 December 1925, immediately after the 
Ordinary General Meeting above recorded and similarly con- 
stituted, with the exception of the guests who had been re- 
quested to retire, the President announced that the meeting had 
been summoned for the purpose confirming the following 
sale ae 0 passed by the requisite majority at a Business Meet- 
on Monday, 30 November 1925 :— 


] 


Ing hel 

That Bye-law 25 be amended as follows, and that the 

necessary steps be taken to obtain the sanction of the Privy 

Counc i to pick umendment of Bye-law 25 as is required 
effect to this resolution. 

Any Charge under the preceding Bye-law 24 
must be preferred in writing and signed and forwarded to 
the Secretary, who shall lay it before the . . .”’ etc., as 

such record and publication.” 

the period of suspension the member shall 
on be entitled to use the title ‘ Chartered Architect’ or 

1e affix the class to which he belongs, nor shall be he 

pe to th e use of the Library, attendance at Institute 
Meetings or right of voting, and his name shall not be 
printed in the list of members in the Kalendar during the 
period of his suspension and he shall return his Diploma 
for such period. Before any member so suspended is 
reinstated the Council shall consider any further com- 
plaints as to his professional conduct during his period of 
suspension, and if not deemed satisfactory may decree a 
further period of suspension or his expulsion, in either 
case the above procedure of announcement and publica- 
tion shall again be followed.” 

The confirming resolution was moved from the chair, and 

a unanimous vote. 


printed down to *‘ 


* Durin; 


k assed by 


The Special General Meeting terminated at 10.35 p.m. 





It is desired to point out that the opinions of writers of 
articles and letters which appear in the R.I.B.A. JOURNAL 
must be taken as the individual opinions of their authors 
and not as representative expression of the Institute. 





Members sending remittances by postal order for subscrip- 
tions or Institute publications are warned of the necessity of 
complying with Post Office Regulations with regard to this 
method of payment. Postal orders should be made payable 
to the Secretary R.I.B.A., and crossed. 
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Dates of Publication—1925: 7th, 21st November ; 5th, 
19th December. 1926 : 9th, 23rd January ; 6th, 2oth February ; 
6th, 20th March; roth, 24th April; 8th, 22nd May; 12th, 
26th June; 17th July; 14th August; 18th September 
16th October. 





